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OUR WATERING PLACE. 


Ar this time of the year, and especially at 
| this time of this year when the great metro- 
|| polis is so much hotter, so much noisier, so 
|| much more dusty or so much more water- 
carted, so much more crowded, so much more 
disturbing and distracting in all respects, than 


it usually is, a quiet sea-beach becomes indeed | 
Half awake and half asleep, 


a blessed spot. 
this idle morning in our sunny window on 
the edge of a chalk cliff in the old-fashioned 
Watering Place to which we are a faithful 
resorter, we feel a lazy inclination to sketch 
its picture. 


The place seems to respond. Sky, sea, 


| beach, and village, lie as still before us as if} 


they were sitting for the picture. It is dead 
low-water. A ripple plays among the ripening 
corn upon the cliff, as if it were faintly trying 
| from recollection to imitate the sea ; and the 


world of butterflies hovering over the crop of | 


radish-seed are as restless in their little way 
as the gulls are in their larger manner when 
the wind blows. But the ocean lies winking 
| in the sunlight like a drowsy lion—its glassy 
| waters scarcely curve upon the shore—the 
| fishing-boats in the tiny harbour are all 
stranded in the mud—our two colliers (our 
| Watering Place has a maritime trade employ- 
ing that amount of shipping) have not an inch 
of water within a quarter of a mile of them, 
and turn, exhausted, on their sides, like faint 
fish of an antediluvian species. Rusty cables 
and chains, ropes and rings, undermost parts 
of posts and piles and confused timber-defences 
against the waves, lie strewn about, in a brown 
litter of tangled sea-weed and fallen cliff 
which looks as if a family of giants had been 
making tea here for ages, and had observed an 
untidy custom of throwing their tea-leaves on 
the shore. 


In truth our Watering Place itself has been 


left somewhat high and dry by the tide of| 


years. Concerned as we are for its honor, we 
must reluctantly admit that the time when 
this pretty little semi-circular sweep of houses 
tapering off at the end of the wooden pier 
into a point in the sea, was a gay place, and 
when the lighthouse overlooking it shone at 
daybreak on company dispersing from public 
balls, is but dimly traditional now. There is 
a bleak chamber in our Watering Place which 
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is yet called the Assembly “Rooms,” and 
understood to be available on hire for Balls 
or Concerts ; and, some few seasons since, an 
ancient little gentleman came down and stayed 
at the Hotel, who said he had danced there, 
in byegone ages, with the Honorable Miss 
Peepy, well known to have been the Beauty 
of her day and the cruel occasion of innu- 
merable duels. But he was so old and 
shrivelled, and so very rheumatic in the legs, 
that it demanded more imagination than our 
Watering Place can usually muster, to believe 
him ; therefore, except the Master of the 
“Rooms” (who to this hour wears knee- 
breeches, and who confirmed the statement 
with tears in his eyes), nobody did believe in 
the little lame old gentleman, or even in the 
Honorable Miss Peepy, long deceased. 

As to subscription balls in the Assembly 
Rooms of our Watering Place now, red-hot 
cannon balls are less improbable. Sometimes, 
a misguided wanderer of a Ventriloquist, or 
an Infant Phenomenon, or a Juggler, or some- 
body with an Orrery that is several stars 
behind the time, takes the place for a night, 
and issues bills with the name of his last town 
lined out, and the name of ours ignominiously 
written in, but you may be sure this never 
happens twice to the same unfortunate person. 
On such occasions the discolored old Billiard 
Table that is seldom played at (unless the 
ghost of the Honorable Miss Peepy plays at 
Pool with other ghosts) is pushed into a 
corner, and benches are solemnly constituted 
into front seats, back seats, and reserved 
seats—which are much the same after you 
have paid—and a few dull candles are 
lighted—wind permitting—and the Performer 
and the scanty Audience play out a short 
match which shall make the other most low- 
spirited—which is usually a drawn game. 
After that, the Performer instantly departs 
with maledictory expressions, and is never 
heard of more. 

But the most wonderful feature of our 
Assembly Rooms, is, that an annual sale of 
“Fancy and other China,” is announced here 
with mysterious constancy and perseverance. 
Where the china comes from, where it goes 
to, why it is annually put up to auction when 
nobody ever thinks of bidding for it, how it 
comes to pass that it is always the same 
china, whether it would not have been cheaper, 
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with the sea at hand, to have thrown it away, 
say in eighteen hundred and thirty, are stand- 
ing enigmas. Every year the bills come out, 
every year the Master of the Rooms gets into 
a little pulpit on a table and offers it for sale, 
every year nobody buys it, every year it is 
put away somewhere until next year when it 
appears again as if the whole thing were a 
new idea. We have a faint remembrance of 
an unearthly collection of clocks, purporting 
to be the work of Parisian and Genevese artists 
—chiefly bilious-faced clocks, supported on 
sickly white crutches, with their pendulums 
dangling like lame legs—to which a similar 
course of events occurred for several years, until 
they seemed to lapse away, of mere imbecility. 

Attached to our Assembly Rooms is a 
Library. There is a Wheel of Fortune in it, 
but it is rusty and dusty, and never turns. 
A large doll with moveable eyes, was put up 
to be raffled for, by five-and-twenty members 
at two shillings, seven years ago this autumn, 
and the list is not full yet. We are rather 
sanguine, now, that the raffle will come off 
next year. We think so, because we only 
want nine members, and should only want 
eight, but for number two having grown up 
since her name was entered, and withdrawn 
it when she was married. Down the street, 


|approved fidelity. 


|house to lay your head in. 





there is a toy-ship of considerable burden, in 
the same condition. Two of the boys who 
were entered for that raffle have gone to| 
India in real ships, since ; and one was shot, | 
lover, by 


and died in the arms of his sister's 
whom he sent his last words home. 

This is the library for the Minerva Press. 
you want that kind of reading, come to our | 


Tf | 


Watering Place. The leaves of the romances, | 
reduced to a condition very like curl-paper, | 
are thickly studded with notes in pencil: some- | 
times complimentary, sometimes jocose. Some | 
of these commentators, like commentators in 
a more extensive way, quarrel with one! 
another. One young gentleman who sarcas- | 
tically writes “O!!!” after every sentimental | 
passage, is pursued through his literary career 
by another, who writes “Insulting Beast !” 
Miss Julia Mills has read the whole collec- 
tion of these books. She has left marginal |* 
notes on the pages, as “Is not this traly 
touching? J.M.” “How thrilling! J. M” 

“Entranced here by the Magician’s potent 
spell. J.M.” She has also italicised her 
favor ite traits in the description of the hero, 
as “his hair, which was dark and wavy, 
clustered in rich profusion around a marble 
brow whose lofty paleness bespoke the intellect 
within.” It reminds her of another hero. 
She adds, “How like B. L.! Can this be 
mere coincidence ? J, M.” 

You would hardly guess which is the main 
street of our Watering Place, but you may 
know it by its being always ‘stopped up with 
donkey-chaises. “Whenever you ‘come here, 
and see harnessed donkies eating clover out 
of barrows drawn completely across'a narrow 
thoroughfare, you may be quite ‘sure you are 


jmuch ruin they will bear 
|cellent Hotel—eapital baths, 


in our High Street. Our Police you may know 
by his uniform, likewise by his never on any 
account interfering with anybody—especially 
the tramps and vagabonds. In our fancy 
shops we have a capital collection of damaged 
goods, among which the flies of countless 
summers “have been roaming.” We are 
great in obsolete seals, and in faded pin- 
cushions, and in ric kety camp-stools, and in 
exploded cutlery, and in miniature vessels, and 
in stunted little telescopes, and in objects 
made of shells that pretend not to be shells, 
Diminutive spades, barrows, and baskets, 
are our principal articles of commerce ; but 
even they don’t look quite new somehow. 
They always seem to have been offered and 
refused somewhere else, before they came 
down to our Watering Place. 

Yet, it must not be supposed that our 
Watering Place is an empty place, deserted by 
all visitors except a few staunch persons of 
On the contrary, the 
chances are that if you came down here 
in August or September, you wouldn’t find a 
As to finding 
either house or lodging of which you could 
reduce the terms, you ‘could searcely engage 
in a more hopeless pursuit. For all this, you 
are to observe that every season is the worst 
season ever known, and that the householding 
population of our Watering Place are ruined 
regularly every autumn. They are like the 
| farmers, in regard that it is surprising how 
We have an ex- 
warm, cold, and 
shower—first-rate ‘bathing-machmes—and as 
good butchers, bakers, and grocers, as heart 
could desire. ‘They all do business, it is to be 
presumed, from motives of philanthropy—but 
it is quite certain that they are all being 
ruined, ‘Their imterest in strangers and 
their politeness under ruin, bespeak ’ their 
amiable nature. You would say so, if you 
only saw the baker helping a new-comer to 
| find suitable xpartments. 

So far from being at a discount as to com- 
pany, we are in fact what would be popularly 

sailed rather a nobby place. Some tip-top 

Nobs” come down oecasionally—even Dukes 
‘and Duchesses. We have known such car- 
riages to blaze among the donkey chaises, as 
made beholders wink. Attendant on these 
equipages come resplendent creatures in plush 
and powder, who ‘ave sure to be stricken dis- 
eusted with the indifferent accommodation of 
our Watering Place, and who, of an evening 
(particularly when it r¢ ins), may be seen very 
much out of drawing, in rooms far too small 
for their fine figures, looking discontentedly 
out of little back windows into bye-streets. 
The lords and ladies ‘get on well-enough and 


| quite good -humoredly ; ; but if you want to 


see the gorgeous phenomena who wait upon 
them, ‘ata perfect non-plus, you:should come 
and look -at ‘the respler ndent creatures with 
little back parlors for Servants’ Halls, and 
turn-up bedsteads to sleep in, at our Watering 
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Place. 
heart. 

We have a pier—a queer old wooden pier, 
fortunately without the slightest pretensions 
to architecture, and very picturesque in con- 
sequence. Boats are hauled up upon it, ropes 
are coiled all over it ; lobster-pots, nets, masts, 
oars, spars, sails, ballast, and rickety capstans, 
make a perfect labyrinth of it. For ever 
hovering about this pier, with their hands in 
their pockets, or leaning over the rough bul- 
wark it opposes to the sea, gazing through 
telescopes which they carry about in the same 
profound receptacles, are the Boatmen of our 
Watering Place. Looking at them, you would 
say that surely these must be the laziest 
boatmen in the world. They lounge about, 
in obstinate and inflexible pantaloons that 
are apparently made of wood, the whole 
season through. Whether talking together 
about the shipping in the Channel, or grufily 


You have no idea how they take it to 





unbending over mugs of beer at the public- 
house, you would consider them the slowest 
of men. The chances are a thousand to one 
that you might stay here for ten seasons, and 
never see a boatman inahurry. A certain 
expression about his loose hands, when they 
are not in his pockets, as if he were carrying 
a considerable lump of iron in each, without 
any inconvenience, suggests strength, but he 
never seems to use it. He has the appearance 
of perpetually strolling—running is too inap- 
propriate a word to be thought of—to seed. 
The only subject on which he seems to feel | 
any approach to enthusiasm, is pitch. He 
pitches everything he can lay hold of,—the 
pier, the palings, his boat, his house— 
when there is nothing else left he turns to 
and even pitches his hat, or his rough-weather 
clothing. Do not judge him by deceitful 
appearances. These are among the bravest 
and most skilful mariners that exist. Leta 
gale arise and swell into a storm, let a sea 





run that might appal the stoutest heart that 
ever beat, let the Light-boat on these dangerous 
sands throw up a rocket in the night, or let 
them hear through the angry roar the signal- 
guns of a ship in distress, and these men 
spring up into activity so dauntless, so valiant, 
and heroic, that the world cannot surpass it. 
Cavillers may object that they chiefly live 
upon the salvage of valuable cargoes. So they 
do, and God knows it is no great living that 
they get, out of the deadly risks they run. 
But ~ that hope of gain aside. Let these 
rough fellows be asked, in any storm, who 
volunteers for the Life-Boat to save some perish- 
ing souls, as poor and empty-handed as them- 
selves, whose lives the perfection of human 
reason does not rate at the value of a farthing 
each ; and that boat will be manned, as surely 
and as cheerfully, as if a thousand pounds 
were told down on the weather-beaten pier. 
For this, and for the recollection of their com- 
rades whom we have known, whom the raging 
sea has engulfed before their children’s eyes 
in such brave efforts, whom the secret sand has 
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buried, we hold the boatmen of our Watering , 


Place in our love and honor, and are tender 
of the fame they well deserve. 

So many children are brought down to our 
Watering Place that, when they are not out of 
doors, as they usually are in fine weather, it is 
wonderful where they are put: the whole 
village seeming much too small to hold them 
under cover. In the afternoons, you see no 
end of salt and sandy little boots drying on 
upper window-sills. At bathing-time in the 
morning, the little bay re-echoes with every 
shrill variety of shriek and splash — after 
which, if the weather be at all fresh, the sands 
teem with small blue mottled legs. The sands 
are the children’s great resort. They cluster 
there, like ants: so busy burying their par- 
ticular friends, and making castles with in- 
finite labor which the next tide overthrows, 
that it is curious to consider how their play, 
to the music of the sea, foreshadows the 
realities of their after lives, 

It is curious, too, to observe a natural ease 
of approach that there seems to be between 
the children and the boatmen. They mutually 
make acquaintance, and take individual 
likings, without any help. You will come 
upon one of those slow heavy fellows sitting 
down patiently mending a little ship for a 
mite of a boy, whom he could crush to death 
by throwing his lightest pair of trousers on 
him. You will be sensible of the oddest 
contrast between the smooth little creature, 
and the rough man who seems to be carved 
out of hard-grained wood — between the 
delicate hand expectantly held out, and the 
immense thumb and finger that can hardly 
feel the rigging of thread they mend—between 
the small voice, and the gruff growl—and yet 
there is a natural propriety in the companion- 
ship : always to be noted in confidence between 
a child, and a person who has any merit of 
reality and genuineness: which is admirably 
pleasant. 

We have a Preventive Station at our 
Watering Place, and much the same thing 
may be observed—in a lesser degree, because 
of their official character—of the Coast 
Blockade ; a steady, trusty, well-conditioned, 
well-conducted set of men, with no misgiving 
about looking you full in the face, and with a 
quiet thorough-going way of passing along to 
their duty at night, carrying huge Sou- Wester 
clothing in reserve, that is fraught with all 
good prepossession. They are handy fellows— 
neat about their houses—industrious at garden- 
ing—would get on with their wives, one thinks, 
in a desert island—and people it, too, soon, 

As to the Naval Officer of the station, with 
his hearty fresh face, and his blue eye that has 
pierced all kinds of weather, it warms our 
hearts when he comes into church on a Sun- 
day, with that bright mixture of blue coat, 
buff waistcoat, black neck-kerchief, and gold 
epaulette, that is associated in the minds of all 
Englishmen with brave, unpretending, cordial, 


| 
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national service. We like to look at him in 
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his Sunday state ; and if we were First Lord 
(really possessing the indispensable qualifi- 
cation for the office of knowing nothing 
whatever about the sea), we would give hima 
ship to-morrow. 

We have achurch, by the bye, of course—a 
hideous temple of flint, like a great petrified 
haystack. Our chief clerical dignitary, who,to 
his honor, has done much for education both in 
time and money, and has established excellent 
schools, is a sound, shrewd, healthy gentleman, 
who has got into little occasional difficulties 
with the neighbouring farmers, but has had a 
pestilent trick of being right. Under a new 
regulation, he has yielded the church of our 
Watering Place to another clergyman. Upon 
the whole we get on in church well. We are 
a little bilious sometimes, about these days of 
fraternization, and about nations arriving at a 
new and more unprejudiced knowledge of each 
other (which our Christianity don’t quite ap- 
prove), but it soon goes off, and then we get 
on very well. 

There are two dissenting chapels, besides, 
in our small Watering Place; being in about 
the proportion of a hundred and twenty guns 
toa yacht. But the dissension that has torn | 
us lately, has not been a religious one. It} 
has arisen on the novel question of Gas. Our | 
Watering Place has been convulsed by the| 
agitation, Gas or No Gas. It was never | 
reasoned why No Gas, but there was a great | 
No Gas party. Bvoadsides were printed and | 
stuck about—a startling circumstance in 
our Watering Place. The No Gas party 
rested content with chalking “No Gas!” 
and “Down with Gas!” and other such 
angry war-whoops, on the few back gates 
and scraps of wall which the limits of our 
Watering Place afford; but the Gas party 
printed and posted bills, wherein they took 
the high ground of proclaiming against the No 
Gas party, that it was said Let there be light 
and there was light ; and that not to have 
light (that is gas light) in our Watering Place, 
was to contravene the great decree. Whether 
by these thunderbolts or not, the No Gas party | 
were defeated ; and in this present season we | 
have had our handful of shops illuminated 
for the first time. Such of the No Gas party, 
however, as have got shops, remain in oppo- 
sition and burn tallow—exhibiting in their 
windows the very picture of the sulkiness 
that punishes itself, and a new illustration of 
the old adage about cutting off your nose to 
be revenged on your face, in cutting off their 
gas to be revenged on their business. 

Other population than we have indicated, 
our Watering Place has none. There are a 
few old used-up boatmen who creep about in 
the sunlight with the help of sticks, and there 
is a poor imbecile shoemaker who wanders 
his lonely life away among the rocks, as _ if 
he were looking for his reason—which he 
will never find.- Sojourners in neighbouring 
watering places come occasionally in flies to 
stare at us, and drive away again as if they 
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thought us very dull; Italian boys come, 


Punch comes, the Fantoccini come, the Tum- 
blers come, the Ethiopians come; Glee-singers 
come at night, and hum and vibrate (not 
always melodiously) under our windows. But 
they all go soon, and leave us to ourselves 
again. We once had a travelling Circus and 
Wombwell’s Menagerie at the same time, 
They both know better than ever to try it 
again ; and the Menagerie had nearly razed 
us from the face of the earth in getting the 
elephant away—his caravan was so large, and 
the Watering Place so small. We havea fine 
sea, wholesome for all people ; profitable for 
the body, profitable for the mind. The poet’s 
words are sometimes on its awful lips: 


And the stately ships go on ' 
To their haven under the hill; 
3ut O for the touch of a vanish’d hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still ! 
Break, break, break, 
At the foot of thy crags, O sea! 
But the tender grace of a day that is dead 
Will never come back to me. 


Yet it is not always so, for the speech of the 
sea is various, and wants not abundant resource 


| of cheerfulness, hope, and lusty encouragement. 


And since I have been idling at the window 
here, the tide has risen. The boats are 
dancing on the bubbling water; the colliers 
are afloat again; the white-bordered waves 
rush in; the children 
Do chase the ebbing Neptune, and do fly him 
When he comes back ; 


the radiant sails are gliding past the shore, 
and shining on the far horizon ; all the sea is 
sparkling, heaving, swelling up with life and 
beauty, this bright morning. 





A PENITENT CONFESSION. 


I sHALL merely premise that I am a private 
gentleman of small means, but very lively 
imagination. My name is Sparks—Mr. 
Simon Sparks—related to the Sparks’s and 
Snipetons of Somersetshire, where their farm- 
lands are very considerable. For myself, as a 
point of character, I have to confess to one pre- 
dominant taste. I have always had a sort of 
passion for beautiful jewellery and precious 
stones. I have always been very choice in my 
rings and shirt-pin ; and every five years I have 
invariably exchanged some of my trinkets 
for others, by way of indulging in variety at 
the least cost. I add to my stock as often as 
I can afford it. It don’t do to boast in 
presence of great names, yet I do possess 
both a turquoise and a cairngorm which are 
almost unique. But I can also admire in the 
abstract. One of my greatest delights in 
going to the Opera, is to see the blaze of 
diamonds that are assembled in this delightful 
resort of all that is chaste and splendid. 
But, to my painful confession. 

Like everybody else, I have been, of course, 
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to the Great Exposition ; and, like everybody 
else, I was strikingly disappointed by the 
appearance of the Koh-i-noor. My imagina- 
tion had portrayed something a million times 
more dazzling. In fact, I was not dazzled at 
all. But one thing did impress me deeply 
from the first, and always excited my imagi- 
nation for some time after my departure ; and 
this was the extraordinary care, and various 
ingenious and secret means adopted for its 
safe preservation. Bold, indeed, must be the 
thief that would make such a venture; and 
such are not wanting, so far as boldness is 
concerned; but to devise and execute any 
feasible plan for the capture of such a prize, 
so guarded by men and mechanism, by clock- 
work tricks within, which it is said would 
cause the diamond instantly to disappear, if 
the lightest of light fingers were but to touch 
it; by a bell-glass covering, and by a great 
iron cockatoo cage, and policeman without— 
to obtain any success against such prodigious 
difficulties, visible and secreted, almost 
amounting to an impossibility, would require 
a thief of the very highest genius. 

I went several times to the Exposition after 
this “lighting up” of the Koh-i-noor. I 
confess that my chief inducement in these 
repeated visits, was the strange attraction 
of these precautions for the preservation 
of the gem—far greater, I repeat, than the 
attraction of its equivocal beauty. The pre- 
cautions and devices seemed to defy the 
ingenuity of man. I was fascinated by them. 
I could not help speculating as to how they 
might be defeated. Why not? The world 
was full of clever people—some of them 
rogues—and what the fine skill of one man 
could construct, the equally fine skill of 
| another man might circumvent—the treasure 
| that one acute locksmith might secure, an 
equally acute picklock might carry away. 
{ff a fortress was impregnable from above 
ground, there were generally means of getting 
at it from below, by a good deep burrow ; 
thus, by a masterly manceuvre, at once com- 
promising and turning to waste all the 
cunning calculations of the upper works. 

These thoughts took such possession of my 
imagination, that I was literally haunted by 
them, Wherever I went, whatever I was 
doing, they constantly obtruded themselves. 
I deed strove to concentrate my atten- 
tion and speculations on other objects of 
interest in the Great Exposition. I called to 
mind the gigantic Astronomical Telescope, 
and wondered how large a star would look 
through it—Mercury, for instance, the god of 
thieves — and suddenly the Koh-i-noor ap- 
peared shining at the other end, escaped from 
its cage! I bethought me of the various 
agricultural and other machines at rest, and 
in motion; but it always ended in one of 
them boring a deep hole under-ground, into 
which I put one foot, and drew it back 
suddenly, checking myself with a “forbear.” 
I really felt ashamed of all this ; but do what 
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I would, I could not shake it off. The im- 
mense blocks of coal outside, what were they 
but “black diamonds ”—the crude, unconcen- 
trated, unpurified, raw material of mines, 
from which the Koh-i-noor family were 
lineally descended? I rushed back into the 
Crystal Palace, and the next moment found 
myself, as by a fatal fascination, standing in 
front of the iron cockatoo cage, with its 
policeman lounging beside a barrier rail, 
quite stultified with the dull monotony of his 
duty. There I beheld the illustrious captive 
shining on a platform or stage, which is evi- 
dently an iron safe, one (or more) of the 
panels of which has a deep and curious key- 
hole, which panel being opened, no doubt 
allows you to creep along in the dark, be- 
neath the “mountain of light.” Aha !—not 
so impregnable—not so impossible to be got 
at—by no manner of means impossible. I 
could imagine several ways. 

I did, indeed, imagine several ways—several 
extraordinary ways. I fell into a habit of 
sitting in an arm-chair every day after dinner, 
and indulging in long reveries, in which I 
exhausted my ingenuity in devising and fol- 
lowing out schemes for carrying off the 
Koh-i-noor, The thing had taken so thorough 
a possession of my imagination, that I verily 
believe (and this has not unfrequently hap- 
pened in the history of mechanical inventions) 
Ishould have gone mad, had not the extremes 
found a vent, and a cure, in one of those after- 
dinner reveries which terminated in a deep 
slumber. But, if reduced to a state of insensi- 
bility to all outward impressions, how active, 
vivid, and coherent were all those which I 
experienced within! I have since thought 
that my brain must have been in a high 
state of fever. 

To prowl at night round the outskirts of 
the Crystal Palace, watching a favourable 
time—say, about two in the morning, or 
three, if not too light—and then mount, by a 
very light ladder, to the first division of the 
roof, would be perilous, and attended with many 
difficulties; some of which, perhaps, could 
not be foreseen. No—this would not do: 
some other scheme must be adopted. 

One thing, extremely needed, was precisely 
the one thing of all others which, at the same 
time, I most wished to avoid—an accomplice. 
There was a very clever fellow I knew, now 
out of employ, who had once been a lawyer’s 
clerk, and afterwards “marker” at a gambling- 
table, besides other things. He would do, 
so far as cleverness was concerned; but then 
he was likely to be by far too clever, and 
trouble me afterwards. On the other hand, 
there was a particularly stupid chap, who had 
been a farm-servant of my uncle’s—Abraham 
Winthorpe Sparks’s—in Somersetshire, and 
was dismissed for allowing some gipsies to 
steal a donkey-load of turnips in two panniers, 
in return for having his fortune told by one of 
the women while the panniers were loading. 


This fellow now, who combined both rogue 








and fool, might serve as a handy instrument, 
and be quietly dismissed, and sent away into 
the country, or out of it somewhere, for a 
small consideration, when done with. Yes, 
this fellow—Bob Styles was his name—would 
do very well. He was a great lout. Not that 
I would trust him too far, or, indeed, at all, 
as to my secret. What I wanted was con- 
fidential manual help. So I sent for Bob 
Styles, and bought him a new frock-coat and 
highlows, and a drab hat, the same evening. 
He grinned, and thrust his tongue in his 
cheek, when he came into the room in his 
new things. He was a precious lout. But he 
would serve my purpose, 

A mine—a burrow under ground—that was 
the true and sensible means of getting at the 
Great Prize. <A contest with Chubb above 
ground, was the very place where he had 
calculated the grand assault would be made, 
if at all; whereas, it was extremely unlikely 
that he should have had the genius to foresee 
that another genius might construct his plans 
of attack entirely on the underground prin- 
ciple. 

I sold out stock in the Three per Cent. 
Consols, where my little property was chiefly 
invested ; and having put myself in possession 
of a few hundred pounds ready cash, I com- 
menced my operations. Bob Styles was a great 
help to me. He ran about, carrying heavy | 





packages and boxes for me to No.—, * * * 
Street, Hyde Park, where I had taken a house 
as close as was prudent to the Crystal Palace. | 

The cellars were of course my grand field—_| 
the dusky region of my arduous operations. | 
I had the entrance to the back cellar, which 
was, in fact, the coal-cellar, so eontrived by a 
passage from the front cellar, fitted up with | 
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soul breathing, or the company might lose the 
action, and perhaps we should be sent to 
prison for boring holes under-ground without 
leave. This seemed to frighten Bob very 
much. He swore never to say a word to 
mortal man. 

The earth that accumulated from the 
borings we conveyed in bushel baskets into 
the front kitchen, and shot it up in one corner, 
As I did not wish to fill the cellar, especially 
as I wanted room for my tools, machines, and 
general apparatus for the whole business, I 
sent Bob with a cart-load of it, as soon as it 
amounted to that, in the dusk of the evening, 
with orders to proceed to some unfrequented 
spot in the suburbs, or where new houses were 
being built, and, watching his opportunity 
when nobody was near, tilt up the cart, and 
shoot out the contents with as little noise as 
possible. If spoken to, he was to say he was 
one of Mr. Cubitt’s men, and pretend to be 
drunk. 

I pass over the many difficulties and ob- 
structions which we surmounted. I fear I 
did considerable damage to many a sewer, 
gas, and water-pipe. We were now under- 
neath the carriage-drive in front of the South 
Entrance. 

Other difficulties occurred ; but I will not 
pause to particularise them; in fact, as I 
approach the grand event of my narrative, I 
feel such an excitement that my pen seems 
to hurry me on with the record, rather than 
to obey the direction of my fingers. The event- 
ful night arrived, when with compass-box in 
hand, and my plan before me, the result of the 
calculation 1 made, showed that we were just 
under the iron safe of the Illustrious Stranger. 
So great was my joy, or rather excitement, 
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my own hands, by means of some old wainscot | for it was too painful a pleasure to be termed 
and planks, that the mind would presently | merely “joy,” that I ran down to Bob, who 
become confused as to the latitude of the back | was still ‘at work at the further end of the 
cellar, and the point at which the burrow | burrow, and showing him the figures of my 


beneath the earth was advancing. If any 

conjecture could be formed at all, it would be | 
that it was in a straight line towards St. | 
Paul’s; whereas it was accurately directed, 

from “ bearings” I had taken with a compass, 

in a line with Mr. Chubb’s “iron eage” in the 

Exposition of the Industry of Nations. 

Into the front cellars I made Bob Styles| 
convey all my delving, boring, and burrowing | 
apparatus. One of the tools (though he | 
seemed much puzzled with the shape of the 
shovels) attracted his especial notice. It was 
one of the probes—my own invention. “ Be 
this thing a squirt?” said he. The mistake 
delighted me. “Yes, Bob,” said I; “it is 
to soften the earth as we proceed.” He 
said he thought “how it wor likely to be a 
very good zoftener.” What a lout he was! 
But all the better. I should not omit that I 
had thought it best just to tell him that I was 
engaged by one of the Gas Companies to make 
some investigations, in consequence of a law- 
suit with the parish, and he must not, there- 
fore, say a word of what we were about to any 


sum—the quotient—cried out exultingly, 
“We've done it, my boy! The Gas Company 
will gain their action.” 

“Glad to hear on ’t,” said he. He was tvo 
stupid to be really excited at anything. 

We had now to make an upward move- 
ment, This was a nice process, as it would 
not do to come abruptly upon the Diamond. 
I was afraid to give a sudden blow to the 
iron safe, or whatever was undermost in Mr. 
Chubb’s arrangement, lest it should disturb 
the Koh-i-noor in its bed, or liberate some 
safety-spring or cunning trap, that would 
increase my difficulties. Upwards, therefore, 
we worked, till gradually we arrived at a 
rather hard, gritty, stony substance, the débris 
of which looked like clay and sand that had 
been baked into a sort of sandstone. 

I ground my way up, and in a very short 
time made a hole in the substance, and found 
T had arrived at a hollow space. I cautiously 
thrust my hand into the dark hole above 
me, and felt about. I could feel nothing. I 
thrust my arm up slowly, as high as the 
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shoulder. Still it encountered nothing but 
empty space. I enlarged the hole till I could 
get my head in, which I raised very cautiously 
indeed, and stared about; but all was vacancy 
and darkness. I hoisted a light at the end of 
a stick, and lifted it at least five feet above 
the aperture; but it only displayed a sort of 
upright stone vault. Finally, I made the 
aperture larger, and by means of a short 
ladder 1 ascended. Was I in an upright 
sarcophagus ? or was I in the antechamber 
and waiting-room of the Koh-i-noor? Was 
I not ?—yes, I was—it must be so. I had 
made a mistake in a figure—I had got into 
the great Spanish Wine Jar. It was not so 
bad a calculation, after all. The Diamond 
was not many yards distant. 

It was a curious position to have gained. 
I saw at once that it might be used as an 
auxiliary to my design. If I could bore an 
extremely fine hole or two through the sides 
of the Jar, so as to peep through while the 
holes remained imperceptible, because so 
utterly beyond suspicion, I might derive a 
fund of useful knowledge. 

With this intention, and indeed with this 
discovery of my “whereabout,” I was of 
course resolved not to acquaint Bob, I 
merely told him that we had come upon 
strange ground, and that it might be dan- 
gerous for him to explore the bad atmosphere 
of this aperture with me, as he was not a 
chemist ; he must, therefore, on no account 
ascend, for fear of gases, which were valuable 
to our Gas Company, but might be deadly to 


I succeeded in drilling five minute holes 
in the Wine Jar, beginning with the size 
of pin-holes, and ending by enlarging them 
to something more than the size of pins’ 
heads, though a slip of the hand with one of 
them made it almost as large as a pea. 
was effected in the night; and when I 
ascended next morning into the Jar, and saw 
the light from the interior of the Crystal 
Palace shine through into the interior of my 
place of concealment, I sank back against 
the opposite side, and almost fainted away. 
Oh, if I had overturned the Jar! 
covering myself, however, by a powerful 
effort of will, I peered and speculated for 
some time through this hole, till at length I 
fairly made out the exact position of my 
works under-ground, with reference to the 
Koh-i-noor. They were not very wide of the 
mark, considering all things. Renewing my 
labours with increased ardour, I soon brought 
my tunnel-end right under Mr. Chubb’s iron 
safe. Here I at once made an enlargement, 
as a chamber for final operations. I was in 
such a state of ecstacy, that I embraced Bob 
Styles with both arms, much to the lout’s 
wonderment ; and that same day, after our 
work was done for the night, I invited him 
to a good supper with me of several delicacies 
Thad procured, and gave him as much wine 


to drink as he liked, and beer too, of both of 
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which he drank like a dolphin, 
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I had great 
trouble to get him to bed. The brute 
almost frightened me to death by wanting to 
sing a song at two in the morning ; and he so 
far forgot himself as to challenge me to fight 
him “for a fi-pun no’!” He was totally 
unfit for work all next day. 

Not so myself. I alone, with bended back, 
and shovel, lamp, and barrows, tunnelled be- 
neath the Prodigy, and marked it for my 
hook, Ah! if I covld but touch it with the 
instrument I had raade for the last effort,—viz., 
along handle of steel, furnished at the other 
end with a corapound action of hook and 
forceps—people might talk of the Koh-i-noor 
vanishing, but it would surely vanish into my 
custody. What were my turquoise and my 
cairngorm to this ?—mere nothings—absolute 
nothings. I had hada small jollification on 
the strength of arriving beneath the earth 
that sustained my Prize; but what would 
that be to the festive scenes I would have— 
the classic and romantic “games” I would 
institute among a select circle of friends? 
I should tell them I had been excessively 
lucky at the Derby. Yes—the day—my Derby 
day—was at hand. 

Alone in the gloomy little cavern at the 
end of my works, I sat upon the largest of ny 
zine barrows, looking upward at the exca- 
vated earthy roof that frowned close above 
me, on which my lamp edst its sullen gleam, 
and a thought came across me of the inno- 
cent days of childhood, when, upon a certain 
occasion, I had played at hide and seek in one 
of the master’s cellars, and sat alone, trem- 
bling with nervousness, among the damp 
beer casks, with their mouldy, mildewed 
sides, and rusty oozing hoops. Ah, how dif- 
ferent were my tremblings now ! 

What took place on this-eventful night— 
this night marked with a finger of dazzling 
fire on my life’s horoseope—I cannot pretend 
in any measured form of regular sequence to 
relate. I-was in such a state of preternatural 
elevation, that I really consider it as a de- 
lirium. How I first got up into the Wine 
Jar, and listened at the round hole, holding 
my breath—then deseended with clasped 
hands—how I bored my way up beneath 
Chubb’s iron safe, till I felt the cold iron— 
how I drilled a small hole in the lower iron 
plate, into which I inserted my instruments, 
and gradually cut an aperture big enough to 
enable me to thrust half my face in—how I 
stuck up a lic *:‘ed taper inside—how, as I was 
raising myself to insert half my face and look 
up and about, (feeling that the moment was 
now at hand,) half another face was pro- 
truded through the aperture, and looked down 
and about! I thought I should have died on 
the spot. I wonder I did not. Of course, the 
horrible appearance must have been a delusion 
of the senses—the senses acted upon by my 
conscience. I looked again, and it was gone. 
It came no more. I took a dram of brandy. 
I felt sure that my nervous imagination had 
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played me this awful trick. But could I] 
proceed? It was my fate. I took a little 
more brandy, and went to work again, cau- 
tiously cutting another hole in the iron plate 
next above; and while I was gently extracting 
the piece, down fell something which struck 
me a hard sharp blow upon the bridge of the 
nose, and, bouncing against the glass of my 
lamp, broke through and extinguished it, 
leaving me in utter darkness, and excessive 
fright. I was completely bedewed with a cold 

erspiration, and I also found my nose was 
Garter profusely. 

Recovering myself, I lighted a lucifer, and, 
proceeding to re-illumine my lamp, what 
should my startled eyes behold but a great 
mass of the sparklings and arrowy cross-fire 
of diamond rays, lying at the bottom of the 
tin frame! Was it !—cowld it be !—did my 
eyes deceive me? They had deceived me 
about the horrible “half face” looking down 
—were they deceiving now? The Koh !—no 
—no—it could not—fond fancy drive me not 
to madness—it could not be! But there lay 
the brilliant thing, at which I continued to 
stare fixedly with open mouth ! 

At last I ventured, with a shaking hand, to 
take it from the bottom of the lamp. Yes! 
—yes!—it was—it was the Illustrious 
Stranger himself !—his Imperial Brightness 
was lying in the dewy palm of my aspen 
hand! The cunning spring intended to cause 
him to dart downwards and disappear at the 
least touch, devised by the subtle brain of 
Mr. Chubb, had no doubt been the very cause 
of his sudden descent upon the bridge of my 
nose. It is thus that great locksmiths, and 
others, outwit themselves. Like vaulting 
ambition, they pitch over on the other side. 
These were atfter-refiections—for, at the 
moment, I could do nothing but pant and 
stare, and stare and pant. Then I listened 
with consternation—but it was at nothing. 
My greatest present fear was, lest Bob Styles 
should come down to work, and meet me in 
my excited state. I secreted the Prize, and 
hurried off wildly to my bed-room, and double- 
locked the door, and put a chair against it. 

It was late before I awoke next morning, 
as I had been up the whole night listening, and 
continually changing the place where I had 
hidden the invaluable Mountain. I dressed 
myself with trepidation—all quite natural 
under the circumstances, My hand shook so, 
I could scarcely hold the razor. At breakfast, 
I could not eat a morsel, and I did all sorts of 
absurd things. My first anxiety was to get 
rid of Bob Styles; and to leave the house. I 
called Bob to me, and telling him, with a 
oo air, that we had quite succeeded in 

iscovering the gas-pipe, and I was very 


much obliged to him, I put six sovereigns 
into his hand, which I said was a present 
from the Gas Company, as I had engaged 
him by the week, and he had always drawn 
his money—and then I told him we had no 
further need of his services at present, so he 
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might now return to Somersetshire. He 
took the six sovereigns slowly, and looked at 
them in a way I did not like. Hesaid he did 
not much think he should go to Zummerzet- 
shire ; he thought as how he liked Lunnun 
best. I was not in a frame of mind to argue 
the question with him, or to hold further 
parley, so I wished him good day ; and when 
he had made up his bundle, I wished him 
good luck, and shook hands with him, which 
he received in a heavy ungrateful way, and 
lounged off with a dissatisfied air. How glad 
I was to see the back of him ! 

Now to leave my house. This was by no 
means so easy. For how could I risk the dis- 
covery of my subterranean work? The 
entrance to the burrow must be blocked up, 
and, in fact, bricked up, and concealed in the 
most careful way. I saw that I must remain 
a short time in the house, at least till the 
mortar was dry—but I did so yearn to be off. 
Where to hide the Koh-i-noor, in the mean- 
time, this was a constant fever to me. No 
place seemed safe, or beyond suspicion. Hide 
it where I would, I was obliged to change its 
place the next hour. 

I engaged a charwoman to come every 
morning to attend to my domestic wants, 
and a boy to live in the house. I worked at 
bricking up the entrance to my under-ground 
secrets all night, and locked up the cellars 
during the day. 

Finding that the bricks and mortar would 
continue to look fresh and suspicious, notwith- 
standing ali the dirt and dust I threw up 
against the new wall I had built, and also that 
the bricks did not look very regular and work- 
manlike, I pulled them all down. A. much 
brighter thought had struck me. I built up 
a termination wall, some eight feet from the 
entrance, and then fitted shelves and bins of 
old wood in the recess, so that it looked like 
an additional wine-cellar. I instantly ordered 
in six dozen of old port, and six of sherry, 
six dozen of claret in pints and magnums, and 
twelve dozen of empty bottles ; and all these I 
packed away in a very regular manner, and 
with a profusion of saw-dust, and chalk-marks, 
and old dusty cobwebs which I collected from 
the corners of the cellars, It looked so well 
when it was completed, that I thought it even 
worthy to serve as a hiding-place for the 
“Tilustrious,” and I actually thrust him, 
enveloped in the thumb of a kid-glove, into the 
neck of a magnum of claret, and corked him 
safely down, waxed and all, and so left him 
for nearly two days; but I fancied one night 
that that particular bottle looked at me—so 
to speak—and I feared the eye of a detective 
officer might see a something ’special in its 
appearance ; so I knocked off the neck of the 
bottle, after trying in vain to draw the Illus- 
trious with a corkskrew, and transferred him 
to the inside of an old German sausage, having 
held the part to the fire where the incision 
had been made, till the fat began to run, and 
so healed the wound. I then hung it up in 
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the larder beside a piece of bacon—also a 
good place to slip him into—though a goose- 
berry tart, if it would keep, would perhaps be 
| better still, Oh, what a world of care and 
| sleepless anxiety all this cost me, no words 


can relate ! 

Let nobody imagine that my days were 
thus spent ingloriously in the mere question 
of hiding my prize; no—there was another 
| equally, indeed a still more important subject 
that demanded the utmost reach of my intel- 
lectual faculties. I had got the greatest 
Treasure of the earth—but what on earth was 
I to do with it? The more I thought of this, 
and the more schemes I devised, the more 
difficult, dangerous, and almost impossible 
did it appear. It had been declared to be 
worth two millions of money—that was its re- 
puted value, though many said that it was 
priceless, and no sum could be affixed. Now, 
I had quite made up my mind not to be 
greedy and exacting on this score. I would 
| take one million for it. Very well. The next 
| thing was—who had a million to give? It 
| must be purchased, then, by some great prince, 
or by several great jewellers. Perhaps a Com- 
pany might be formed No, all this was 
wild and visionary. I knew not what to do. 
T had, one night, walked up and down in front 
of Rundle and Bridges for three hours, 
|| looking most wistfully at the house, and at 
every window, with a vague sort of hope that 
some good thought might come to me. I at 
length fell into a deep reverie, near the street- 
goor, when the door suddenly opening to let 
out a visitor, I instantly took to my heels in a 
panic of dismay. My mind, it was clear, was 
too vivid and apprehensive to have embarked 
|| in such a business as this alone. I ought to 
| have been associated with some one of colder 
|| and more phlegmatic temperament. 

This same night—it was about half-past 
twelve by the time I reached my house—I 
found Bob Styles sitting on the step of the 
door, smoking. I spoke rather sharply to him, 
but he made no answer for some time. He 
then took the pipe from his mouth—knocked 
out the ashes—and said, with his tongue 
thrust into his cheek, “I tell-e what it is, 
Mister Zimeon Sparks, I wants a underd 
pown’—and that’s all about it.” 

“ A hundred pounds !” said I. 

“ A underd pown’!” says he. 

“Then,” said I to myself, “ I’m a lost man| 
It was not the amount of the demand—for 
what was a mere flea-bite of a hundred or a 
thousand pounds to a man who was the pos- 
sessor of a jewel worth two millions, or say 
one million, or even half a million ?—no, it was 
that this demand came like a threat—and how 
should a lout like this threaten if he had not 
some means of vengeance? and what could 
this be but some suspicions about me of a 
kind which I too well knew would not bear 
investigation? I gave him a cheque for the 
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Looking over my accounts, I found that by 
my expenses for the house, instruments, and 
tools for burrowing, living, sundries, and Bob, I 
had already got rid of the sum of fifteen hun- 
dred pounds. I was resolved to do something 
conclusive as soon as possible. I sold out the 
remainder of my property in the Three per 
Cents, and the very next morning found me 
on the road to Paris. The minute description 
of my person, in my passport, alarmed me. 
“Wears a large turquoise ring, a garnet and 
topaz ring, a cairngorm watch-seal, two gold 
chains, with a cut steel guard—and has a red 
excoriation across the bridge of his nose.” I 
forthwith deposited my jewellery in their 
cases, and covered the red mark on the bridge 
of my nose with two strips of black sticking- 
plaster. 

The morning after my arrival in Paris, I 
dressed myself with great care—new summer 
paletét, glazed boots, kid gloves, and all that 
—and betook myself to Messrs. * * *, 
whose exquisite jewellery argued, of course, 
an equally extensive capital, and a thorough 
knowledge of the enormous prices that extra- 
ordinary diamonds command in the market. 
I had quite come to my senses on the question 
of price, and had determined on making a 
tremendous sacrifice. It may look like weak- 
ness, but I knew what I was about, and had 
now, deliberately, resolved to sell the Illus- 
trious Mountain at the reduced sum of half a 
million—money down. Tt was in vain to go 
on trifling with time in so serious a business 
any longer. My feelings could not bear it. 
I had already lost flesh, and all my good 
looks, to a painful extent. T did not take the 
diamond with me: much too cautious for 
that. 

I obtained an audience with the head of 
the firm. I had asked for a private room. 
After considerable circumlocution—and I[ be- 
lieve he must have observed my agitation, for 
my knees shook, and my teeth chattered—I 
made known my business—that I had a won- 
derfully large diamond, of the first water, to 
dispose of; that I was aware it was worth 
two, or, at least, more than a million, sterling ; 
but that, as it was far too costly for me to 
wear, or, indeed, any private gentleman, I had 
made up my mind to part with it—he would 
excuse my being a little nervous. The re- 
duced scale on which I offered it, would no 
doubt surprise him ; but I was resolved to let 
him have it for half a million, or thereabouts. 

Monsieur eyed me with a penetrating look—- 
quite a freezer—and then, glancing at my 
card, read aloud, “ Mr. Simeon Sparks, Hotel 
d’Espagne.” Another look at me, and then, 
“ Half a million ?”—said he—* pray, what is 
the nameof the diamond ?—you, of course, have 
got its pedigree, vouchers, &., &c.? Half a 
million ?—is it the Ram Das—the Sing Lal 
Door—or the Spanish Solitario Pomposo ?” 

I replied, with increased trepidation, that 
I had forgotten its exact name. I did not 
believe it was the Lal Door, or the Spanish 





money. I told him I considered myself robbed; 
but he didn’t seem to pay much attention. 
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Pomposo—but it was a very surprisingly large 
diamond ; and, in short, if he would conclude 
the bargain at once, I would not stand parti- 
cular as to the precise amount of half a 
million. He would see, in a twinkling, what 
it was worth. 

“ Where is it?” demanded Monsieur, rather 
abruptly. “I will go and fetch it,” I replied. 
“T mereiy wished, first, to ascertain if you 
were open to such a purchase.” Monsieur 
bowed with a severe grace, and I bowed most 
obsequiously ; and then I hurried out of the 
room, and then out of the house ; and, as the 
outer door was closing behind me, I heard 
Monsieur say, in a hasty voice, to somebody, 
something dreadfully like appellez—officier. 
Ha! ejaculated I—call an officer of police! 
—death and destruction! Away I scudded— 
jumped into the first public vehicle I met— 
told him to drive to the Champs Elysées—then 
to Pére la Chaise—where I got out, and ran 
about among the graves till 1 was utterly ex- 
hausted. To be brief, I dodged about here 
and there till dusk, and then returned to my 
lodgings, (for I had had the precaution to 
give a false address, and the Hoétel d’Espagne 
was a long way to the north west of my 
abode,) where I threw myself upon a sofa, 
more dead than alive. 

Was it for this I had passed so many sleep- 
less nights—laboured so hard—sold out my 
little property—spent two-thirds of it—and 
now to be obliged to fly, and hide with my | 
treasure, and have no means of disposing of| 


it without the chance of being apprehended, 
and cast into a dungeon—perhaps guillotined 
—or handed over to the English Ambassador, 
and sent back to London to be hanged? I 


saw what to do. Fertile in resources, I sent 
out a lad, who cleaned shoes for the lodgers, 
to buy me a hammer. I was determined to 
settle this business by a grand coup-de-mattre. 
I would break up the Illustrious Mountain 
into several good-sized “hills of light,” and 
then sell them one at a time. This I could | 
easily do, as all identity would thus be 
destroyed. It was a thousand pities—so 
unique a gem—but was I to be tortured in 
this way, after all my trouble ? 

The hammer was brought me, together 
with some nails (that was an ingenious 
“blind”), and I fell to hammering up the 
sides of a leathern portmanteau, having no 
box ; but I knew that the French lad would 
set it down as an English caprice. We do 
such odd things on the continent. As soon 
as I was alone, and had fastened the door, I 
took out the Doomed One, and looked at it 
regretfully. But what else could Ido? My 
bane and antidote were both before me—both 
in one. I raised the hammer—took aim— 
turned my face aside—and administered a 
heavy blow upon the devoted gem. It in- 
stantly flew into the air—a smash was heard 
—the Diamond had vanished, and, looking 
round and round, I saw a large irregular hole 
in one of the window panes! The priceless 
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treasure had escaped! I threw open the 
window. It overlooked a yard. With a 
wild ejaculation, I flew down stairs, and after 
several wrong turns, which brought me 
abruptly among different sets of people, who 
all started up at my suddenly a in 
among them, I found the yard, and saw the 
Diamond in the hands of a child of nine or 
ten years’ old, with two other children 
looking at it. “That’s mine !—that belongs 
to me!” cried I; whereupon the urchin that 
had it, instantly put it into its mouth, and 
denied all knowledge of the thing. Seizing 
the little imp, and endeavouring to extract 
it, the other children set up a scream, and 
the mother of the child seeing me struggling 
with it, and its face all red, and its eyes 
staring, thought I was trying to strangle it, 
and flew to the rescue. ‘The scene that 
followed is too provoking and humiliating to 
relate ; suffice it to say that, after all manner 
of entreaties, apologies, explanations, and 
giving the mother and the urchin all the 
money I happened to have in my pocket, I 
recovered my infernal Treasure, and hurrying 
away with it, never returned to the house, 
but left all my luggage to pay for the little I 
owed, as I could not risk the danger of 
staying a moment after such an adventure. 

I made my way direct to Calais. On the 
route, I thought I would go to Germany ; but 
no—Germany was not rich enough to deal 
with me, even on my very reduced terms of 
five hundred thousand pounds—for this was 
the figure to which I had now made up my 
Four or 
five hundred thousand pounds would remune- 
rate me very well, and anything for peace of | 
mind. But to what market should I go? 
Would Spain answer my purpose? It might; 
but no—there was the Inquisition. Italy ?— 
too poor. Austria, or Russia? they might 
do; and yet this would be dangerous. 
Despotic countries, like those, might take 
away my Mountain, and send me to the 
mines of Siberia for life, on pretence that I 
had obtained it by dishonest means! They 
would assume this ; and I should suffer for a 
mere conjecture. Oh, how wretched were all 
these conflicting thoughts ! 

Fate decided for me. On arriving at Calais, 
in a very perplexed state of mind, I went to 
stand behind a bale of goods near the Custom 
House, to be out of the heat of the sun, and 
was considering if it would not be best to go 
and live some weeks in Belgium, there to medi- 
tate calmly on this most arduous part, as I | 
now discovered it to be, of my whole enter- 
prise, when I heard a voice say, in English, 
“You haven’t seen a scared-looking English 
gent, with two strips of black sticking-plaster 
across his nose, pass this way, have you?” 
I listened with pricking and shooting ears for 
the reply. “ Yes,” said somebody, also in Eng- 
lish, “I think I saw him just now, and he is 
gone on board the boat for Ostend.”—* Thank 
you,” said the first speaker, and hurried away. 
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As soon as I dared to breathe, I issued from my 
hiding-place, and made my way straight on 
board a boat for Dover. I have no clear 
knowledge who it was that was in search of 
me; but it was evident that somebody 
“wanted me,” and that was quite enough,— 
English police in league with French police, I 
make no doubt. Je miserwm { 

“Scared-looking,” too! Ah, nodoubt but I 
did look so, for I felt it immensely. 

I had left my house at Kensington in 
charge of the charwoman, who was to live 
there, as I could not prudently give it up, till 
I was ready to depart from England for good, 
or at least till the loss of the Koh-i-noor had 
blown over, 

It was evening when I reached Kensington. 
I had written to the charwoman from Dover, 
to say I was coming. Directly she opened 
the door, “ Oh, sir!” cried she, flinging both 
hands up and down, “I’m so glad you’re 
come, for there’s a fellow here—hark !—that’s 
him !—I couldn’t keep him out of the house 
—he has frightened me almost out of my 
wits!” As I stood in the passage I heard a 
voice in the back cellar, singing as loud as he 
could bawl,— 


* Oi drink zuckzess to the Barley-mowe— 
Zuckzess o’ the Barley-mowe !” 


“ Why, that’s Bob Styles!” 

“Yes, sir,” said the charwoman ; “he said 
how his name was Mr. Styles—and he’d 
make you know it, when you comed home.” 

Iran down to the cellar. I stopped in the 
passage. My blood was boiling. Was I 


this brute beast? I rushed into the back 
cellar. There he sat, with a bottle of old 
port in his hand, right in the entrance of my 
additional cellar, where the opening to the 
burrow had been hidden by the bins and 
bottle-racks. Instead of moving when he 
saw me, he only grinned, and pointing signifi- 
cantly to the recess behind him, again fell to 
singing,— 
“ Oi drink zuckzess to the Barley-mowe, 
Zuckzess to the Barley-mowe ! 
The pint, the bottle, the big quart, the—(hic/) 
Zuckzess o’ the Barley-mowe !” 


“Ha! ha! Mizter Sparks—glad you be 


comed hoam. 
know.” 

I darted at him. “ Villain!” exclaimed I; 
“you shall have more than you want—much 
more”—and I knocked him flat upon the 
ground! Hescrambled up; but I went in at 
him, right and left, and down he went, wal- 
lowing among the bottles that were torn out 
by his fall. Up he got, and came at me. My 
blood was in a perfect fever, and I am a pretty 
good sparrer. We had a regular set-to, almost 
in the dark, all slipping about in long streams 
of port-wine, and the charwoman screaming 
on the stairs. But though I hit the ruftian 


I wants zome more money, yer 
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about the face in first-rate style, he was so 
tough that it didn’t do him much damage ; 
and when he did manage to make one of his 
swingeing blows reach me, it knocked half the 
breath out of my body ; and I think I should 
have been banged to a biffin, if the charwoman 
had not valiantly rushed in to my assistance 
with a mop-handle, which she rattled to such 
good purpose about Bob’s skull, that, thick as 
it was, he was fain to make good his retreat 
up-stairs ; and I finally thrust him flounder- 
ing into the street, and bolted the door. Oh, 
what ascene! Is life worth having at this 
price ? 

I _— my bed all next day. I was ina sad 
state, both of body and mind. In the after- 
noon I sent the charwoman out for some ice 
and lemons, as I thought a little weak punch 
would do me good, T needed something to 
keep up my spirits; for the consequences 
which might come of all this, stared me in the 
face, and left me not a moment’s peace. 

While she was gone, I heard the street-door 
open, and then there was a heavy foot upon 
the stairs. It came towards my bed-room, and 
the next minute, who should stand by my bed- 
side, pulling aside the curtains, but Bob Styles, 
with his head tied up? He had also lost a 
front tooth in the fray. That was the mop- 
handle. His cheek and both hands had like- 
wise been cut by the broken bottles of my fine 
old crusted port. We looked at each other 
for some time. 

“T tell’e what, Sparks,” said he, “with 
deadly composure,—“ you ’ve been and séole 
zummut. Yer have—I knows it. Now, iv 


never to be released from the persecutions of ae wet, -gteiy $e atl ames 


zo there ’s all about it.” 

I was dumbfoundered. What to say or do, 
I knew not. Halves !—give him halves! 

“ Robert,” said I, “you know I have heen 
very kind to you.” 

He pointed to his head. 

“Yes, that was a moment of passion; and 
you see that I also have suffered; but let us 
be reasonable with each other.” 

“Hoo much do yer call reasonable?” 
said he. 

“T didn’t mean that, Robert,” said I. 

“But I do,” said he; “I shan’t call it reason- 
able to take a varden less nor six ’underd 
poun’.” 

“Six hundred!” But I cannot proceed 
with the details of this torturing scene. I 
represented to him—I remonstrated ; he was 
inexorable. I attempted to jump out of bed, 
but he seized me by one arm, and swore he 
would call the police, and give me in charge, 
and—and—have my additional port-wine 
cellar opened—and explored! So, I had no 
alternative, and gave him a cheque for all the 
money I had at my banker’s, with a promis- 
sory note for a hundred and twenty pounds 
more. 

I was now obliged to raise money by selling 
a little farm I had in Somersetshire—the last 
of all the property I possessed. I let my 
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house in Kensington forthwith, at a much 


lower rent than I had it for (on a lease of 
three years), reserving the right of locking up 
the back cellar, on account of the choice old 
wine I had there. I went into lodgings in 
the vicinity of Somers Town; and while 
here, I made several other attempts at selling 
the diabolical Diamond, which I forbear to 
particularise. It had already brought me to 
the brink of ruin; yet I was no nearer to 
success, although by this time I had actually 
reduced my terms to the pitiful sum of fifty 
thousand pounds, or less. 

I was soon brought to my last shift for 
money to go on with, as the very nature of my 
position obviously required a constant outlay 
—a common case with all great undertakings. 
I was compelled to part with my turquoise. It 
cost me a severe pang. And soon afterwards, 
my large cairngorm seal, my watch and its 
gold chains, and all my other elegancies had 
to follow ;—all, all my pretty ones, had to be 
immolated at the shrine of this Moloch of 
Light, whose baleful lustre had led me on to 
destruction, and, I may now say—to despair. 

The end draws near. I pass over several 
intermediate interviews, each more unsatis- 
factory than the last, and now bring my con- 
fession down to the actual purchaser. 

Thad retreated to an attic—a good front 
one, having a flat roof and two windows—as 
it was absolutely necessary not to seem in 
want. Two gentlemen, of the Hebrew per- 
suasion, visited me here, one day; having 
heard, though I never could make out by 
what means—their fine scent, I suppose— 
that I had a diamond of good water to dispose 
of cheap. I told them that the Diamond I 
possessed was of immense value, though not 
to me; but they should have it a great bar- 
gain, as I had a particular need for a few 
thousand pounds, having been a considerable 
loser at the last Derby. 

Directly the two Jews got it into their 
hands, they ran with it to one of the windows, 
close up against the glass, each holding on by 
an end, with their eyes close down to it. 
Then they ran, with a sidelong shuffle, to 
the other window—never letting go—then 
back again, in the same crab-like way, to the 
other window; and so on several times. 
After turning it about in all possible ways, 
now close to the light, now up in one corner 
in the dark, they came up to me, and told 
me that it was a very nice stone, a very 
pretty stone, and worth money—but it was 
not a diamond ! 

At this vile and nefarious announcement, I 
was so astonished that at first it superseded 
the rage and indignation I very quickly felt, 
and expressed. I snatched it from their 
clutches, locked it up, and bade them instantly 
leave my apartments. They bore all my 
reproaches very meekly, and went on talking, 
and explaining, and reasoning ; and though I 
refused to listen to them, they would not go 
out of the room. There they stayed, haggling 
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and tormenting, seven hours, till being utterly 
exasperated and disgusted with them, with 
myself, and with the infernal Stone, i unk 
down on my bed, offering to take a thousand 
pounds for it. 

As they were going out at the door, one of 
them lingered behind, and fixing his black 
vulture’s eye upon me, said, in a hoarse 
voice, between that of an old-clothes’ man 
and one who “has a devil” and is about to 
cast it out,—* Take care!” (here he held up 
one long dirty finger, which had a long dirty- 
pointed nail at the top) “take care of yourshelf! 
—shell the stone before the Gas Company 
arrest you!” He took one end of his necker- 
chief—held it up straight and tight in the 
air—and blowing out his cheeks, he made 
a hideous strangling face, and shut the 
door. 

I closed my eyes, and remained, if not 
insensible, yet quite unable to move for the 
next hour. I had been betrayed by the 
villain, Bob Styles. He had told all he knew, 
and the Jews had made out enough of the 
rest to hang me. I endeavoured to spring up, 
intending to leave my lodgings that very 
moment, but my limbs refused their office. 
I was all streaming with a dew of dismay. 
My powers were paralysed. I squeezed 
my eyelids together, and clasping my hands 
tightly on my breast, lay there awaiting my 
fate. 

All was silent, and continued so during the 
rest of the day. “ Oh, that infamous 
Styles!” thought I, “ was this the good fortune 
the gipsy foretold for him, while he allowed 
my uncle’s turnips to be stolen? Could 
nothing else but the destruction of his 
wronged master’s favourite nephew satisfy 
his remorseless villany!” I also called to 
mind the story I had heard of the great 
Indian Prince who once had the fatal Stone, 
and in order to hide it, had it built up in the 
middle of a wall, and then killed the mason. 
If I had done——but Heaven forgive me ! 

While I thus lay thinking and bemoaning 
myself, and wondering if 1 should be well 
enough to effect my escape in time, a gentle 
rap sounded at my door. I listened. Another 
very gentle rap—and then the door opened— 
and a venerable Jew, very old, with a lon 
dark gaberdine, and a large grey bear 
flowing down it, slowly entered the room, 
making me a salutation with one hand. He 
had small dark eyes, with overhanging 
bushy eyebrows, a large handsome forehead, 
a great nose, wore a thick gold ring with an 
engraved red cornelian in it, and had an air 
of mildness and dignity, mixed with caution 
and commiseration. 

“ My tear,” said he, “I am come to do you 
shervice—I speak at once to the point, my 
tear. I am come about the Stone.” 

I sat up on the bed. Approaching with 
slow step, the venerable man looked at me 
a moment with a parental air, and then 
seated himself on a chair by the bedside. 
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He requested permission to look at the 
Stone. I produced it. He calmly drew forth 
his spectacles—examined it with great care, 
and then returned it into my hands. 

In the most delicate manner, and all in 
Oriental allegory and parable, he gave me to 
understand that he was acquainted with the 
Stone—that is, he knew where it came from 
—and he very much pitied me. He saw what 
I must have gone through ; and the worst of 
it was, that my life might pay the penalty— 
and all for a mistake ! 

I asked, what mistake? He waved that 
question, and begged to relate to me a little 
story. He said the history and adventures of 
all the great diamonds were a sort of romance. 
Take the history, for instance—only for 
instance, he said—of the one called the 
Koh-i-noor. He then went a long way back 
into the East, and told me all sort of things 
about it. But finally, this:—It was in the 
possession of an old Indian Chief—the trea- 
sure of his eyes. Well—this aged Chief 
was conquered by the Sikhs, and the Sikh 
Prince demanded the Koh-i-noor as his ran- 
som. The old chief, after much hesitation, at 
last, brought it himself to the Sikh camp—took 
it from a fold in his sleeve, shed tears over it, 
gave it up, and then fainted away! This was 
the story that was brought over with it. Did it 
look quite true—or did it look a little like a 
scene in the Adelphi Theatre ? Was it not pro- 
bable that the old chief had a duplicate stone, 
very good, and cut exactly like it—and if so, 
would he not have first tried if the Sikh Prince 
would accept the counterfeit ? Yes—he would 
first try this; and as the Sikh had accepted 
the stone, without further thought or question, 
the inference was open to reason. This was 
the stone that the English general seized, and 
sent over to England. It had never been 
tested. The way to test a diamond was to 
subject it to the action of the blow-pipe, by 
means of which, if a true diamond, it could be 
all blown away in a gas, 

With these words the old Hebrew gentle- 
man produced, from beneath his gaberdine, a 
short bit of candle and a blow-pipe. 

“ But, good heavens!” I exclaimed, “what’s 
the good of finding a fact, if the fact itself is 
blown away in the process ?” 

He calmed my apprehensions. 
wished to try it at one angle. 


He only 
The least pro- 
duct of the required gas would prove it a 
diamond, and he would be satisfied. So he 
lit the bit of candle, and began to blow away 


with a wise and careful countenance. He 
blew till he was out of breath, but no gas had 
been produced. He tried several times, The 
stone was not a diamond. 

I fell back upon the pillow. I had risked 
my life—passed unnumbered days and nights 
of thought and labour, and anguish—and 
reduced myself to beggary—and all for a 
counterfeit. Yes, for this very counterfeit, 1 
stood an hourly.chance of being seized, tried, 
and hanged. The sooner I got rid of it, the 
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better. I told the Rabbi so, and he com- 
mended my prudence. He slipped a bank- 
note into my hand, in a delicate way, and I 
gave him the Stone, with which he departed. 
The note was for five pounds. Perhaps I acted 
foolishly ; but Nemo mortalium omnibus horis 
sapit—nobody who commits a theft knows very 
well what he is about. Iwas not in my proper 
mind. Besides, how could I contend with this 
learned old Hebrew—such knowledge of life, 
such experience, and wisdom? What chance 
had I with sucha man? I was like a child 
in his hands. 

I continued ill for several weeks ; and, when 
I was able to leave my bed, being reduced to 
utter destitution, I was obliged to go into the 
workhouse. 

Oh, what thoughts I had of the last brief 
period of my life, which seemed longer than 
all the rest put together ; and how I bemoaned 
myself as I lay on my back in the little work- 
house truckle-bed ! I could hardly help laugh- 
ing at some things; but I was a miserable, 
broken-hearted man. 

One day, while I was out in the roads, 
scraping up mud, I sawa gig coming along 
with a large, grey, high-trotting horse. <As I 
was moving out of the way a little, I saw that 
the man driving it was no other than Bob 
Styles, in a new white silk hat. He wore a 
scarlet tie, and a bright silk waistcoat, with 
two gold chains across it, and a large cairngorm 
watch-seal dangling about. He had a ring on 
one finger of the whip-hand. It was my tur- 
quoise! How did he obtain these ?—oh, how 
should I know! As he passed me he leered 
down, with his tongue thrust in his cheek. 
At the same moment one wheel passed over 


|the iron part of my mud-seraper, and jarred 


me all up the elbow, which, by a simultaneous 
movement, I seemed to strike upon the hard 
wooden arm of a chair—and I awoke. 
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THE woods are in their glory now, 
The wild fruits in their prime, 

And clouds with melting radiance flow, 

While love-lorn zephyrs pant and glow 
In this delicious clime, 


Hear’st thou the woodland echoes ring, 
Hear’st thou the winding horn? 
While, soaring on intense bright wing, 
The sun-lit birds like spirits sing, 
And quire the sweet-breath’d Morn. 


Soft music floats from dawn to eve 
Beneath Cyllene’s vines, 
Where youths and maidens chaplets weave— 
The oak-leaf, and the yellow sheave, 
Wherein the poppy shines. 


The Fauns are piping in the meads, 
The timbrel whirls on high ; 

Pan pauses o’er his crowded reeds, 

And thinks of all his ancient deeds, 
While they go reeling by. 
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The silence of the twilight vale— 

The rapture of the lawns, 
Hollow and hush’d—or upland pale— 
Are beauty’s empire, and prevail 

O’er these their laughing morns. 


‘¢ Where is thy heart, Pygmalion ?—where ?” 
Aérial voices call. 
“In yon green grave, midst flowrets fair— 
For, next to love, to meet death there, 
Was sweetest hope of all.” 


“ Who slumbering smiles beneath this vine ? 
Whose rose-bound grave is this ?” 
A dreamy voice replies—* "Tis mine ! 
*Tis old Anacreon’s !—King of wine ! 
ntrude not on my bliss.” 


If shepherd young and shepherdess, 
Of fitly-temper’d mind, 

Ere seek these groves in life’s excess 

Of blessings, and the power to bless, 
A heaven on earth they find. 


To hear the song of lark or thrush, 
And each fresh cadence greet ; 

To see the glimmering fountains gush 

Thro’ bosom’d groves of roses lush, 
And feel the future sweet ; 


It could not fail to waken hopes 
We might at once enjoy, 

E’en as elastic antelopes 

Crop the fresh grass on golden slopes 
Without one thoughit’s alloy, 


If none be there to weep their lot, 

Or cross another's tide, 
Or strive to seem what they are not,— 
Oh, to forget, and be forgot 

By all the world beside. 


For could our nature ever dwell 

In purity sincere,— 
Thoughts, feelings, casting each its shell, 
Making the soul's life visible, 

Ah, sure ’twere only here. 


This were indeed to realise 
The visions of our youth ; 

For aspirations then arise, 

Which after-years, grown slowly wise, 
Drag down to painful truth. 


Thou art but poet’s dream of old, 
Born of a longing sigh,— 

And waking tears gleam radiance cold, 

While mingling with the phantom gold 
Of blessed Arcady. 


An Arrer-THOUGHT. 


Anp is this so ?—and must we find 
Hope's grave upon the shore ? 

Or have we not a tide of mind, 

Which, with new sciences combined, 
Can rise for evermore ? 


Thy beauty rose to its degree 

By Nature's pure desire : 
The human heart which fashion’d thee 
From its own vivid imagery, 

Still tells us to aspire. 


Corn-fields o’er-grow thy temple, Pan, 
Water'd by Lethe's streams ; 

Thy vales and groves Elysian 

Are but fond memories—modern man 
Proclaims thy glories, dreams, 


Yet in the shadow of thy place 
Another land doth rise, 

With gods of less romantic grace, 

But with a grandeur in their face, 
A spirit in their eyes. 
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THE well-known results of the inhalation of 
chloroform or ether vapour, display clearly 
enough how rapidly and perfectly aériform 
matter acts upon our blood, through the thin 
tissue of the lungs. The absolute necessity 
of pure air to a healthy life, depends of course 
upon the promptitude with which the spongy 
lungs are ready to suck in all good or evil 
influences ; and sanitary statistics have been 
impressing upon us very much, of late years, 
the fact, that as the stomach requires whole- 
some food, solid or fluid, so wholesome aéri- 
form food is wanted for the lungs. There has 
always existed among men more or less of an 
opinion, that the lungs, like the stomach, 
could be dietel with much advantage to the 
sick ; and change of air accordingly has been 
recommended to men by their physicians, 
although not so much as change of meat and 
drink, Furthermore, as certain solids or 
liquids, not exactly food, have been given to 
the sick to eat or drink, for the sake of some 
medicinal power which they are expected to 
exert ; so certain airs, that are not properly 
the breath of life, have been recommended to 
the sick for inhalation, 

Not much has been done in that way; 
lung-medicines have not been frequently ad. 
ministered, but change of diet for the lungs, 
change of air, that is, of climate, has been 
often recommended. As a physician tells the 
stomach to quit beef and feed on fish, so he 
may tell the lungs to forsake England and 
reside at Nice. For all this, however, it is 
well known that remedies for sickness, whether 
by means of medicated air or change of 
climate, are applied to the lungs little more 
than once for every ten thousand times that 
they are applied by means of draughts or diet 
to the stomach. Medicated air is considered 
by the majority of medical men an airy vision, 
with a smell of quackery about it ; and there 
are not wanting accomplished physicians who 
will shake their heads at all our fancies about 
Italy, Madeira, France, and say that if we 
benefit by change of place, it is because we 
change our diet and the habit of our life, but not 
because we change our climate. “ You send 
consumptive people to Malta,” says the —— 
with a shrug; “look at the Army Medical 
Reports, drawn up by Mr. Marshall, Colonel 
Tulloch, and Dr. Balfour: there you will find 
that of all places, Malta was one in which our 
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troops have been peculiarly subject to con- 
sumption.” 

We do not stop now to point out the 
fallacy which lurks under this bit of statistics, 
because we remember that we have begun a 
sermon, and have not yet said what is the 
text. The text is a proposition made by Mr. 
Paxton. That most indefatigable gentleman 
having obtained the public ear, and merited 
no small share of the public confidence, is not 
before the public to no purpose. Like a good 
gardener, he has cultivated his own mind, and 
has fruit of his wits to offer. His scheme of 
the glass palace startled us; the thought was 
bold, original, but not the less just, as ex- 
perience has proved. He now propounds 
another of his bold ideas. He tells us that 
we go to Rome or Malta for a change of 
climate. Why so? Can we not make you Rome 
or Malta here? He proposes the erection of 
glass buildings, in connection with establish- 
ments for invalids, which shall contain, 
throughout, whatever climate may be fixed 
upon. An invalid residing in such an esta- 
blishment, might thus pass months or years 
continuously in a foreign climate, without 
leaving home; we are to have foreign airs 
provided for us in our native places. There 
is an original boldness and practicability in 
this idea, which is quite Paxtonian. 

As applied to the sick, and, above all, to 
the sick in hospitals, Mr. Paxton’s proposition 
is unexceptionably sound and good, To 
create establishments, each of which shall 
contain air regulated into correspondence 
with a certain climate, and from which an 
invalid may have selected for him that which 
he requires, when change of climate has been 
recommended, and when travel is beyond his 
power or his purse; this we suppose to be 
the main part of Mr. Paxton’s project. 
Covered walks for the healthy are of course 
gains to the population, in an island indulged 
with frequent rain ; but foreign climates, for 


a morning walk or after dinner stroll, can do | 
g > 


nothing to sound men except make them sick. 
Nothing is more unwarrantable than the 
quarrel which we English people carry on 
against our climate. We who are born to it, 
of English ancestors, are born acclimatized ; 
and as the Negro or Malay live to fourscore 
and ten, in air that slays an European, so 
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which we are so ready to abuse? There is a 
vast deal of want and wretchedness. Our 
social system exhibits more extremes than 
can be found in the more civilised among our 
neighbours. We have causes of disease and 
death, distinct from climate, which ought to 
raise the mortality in England much above 
that in Germany or Belgium. For example :— 
Take away our undrained hovels, raise the 
fallen classes of our population, educate them, 
place them on a level with the lowest of the 
Germans, and we might soon have reason to 
discover that our climate is peculiarly favour- 
able to the health of men who eat and live 
in due accordance with it. London is 
grumbled at, with justice. But will anyone 
be good enough to take away from the account 
| of London air all shortening of life produced 
| by the late hours at balls and theatres, during 
which people excite their nervous systems in 
a foul-air bath? ‘Will anyone subtract the 
wear and tear produced by irregular and un- 
reasonable hours of entrance to and exit from 
the bedchamber ; irregular and unwholesome 
meals, ices, messes, pastry, daily pouring into 
London stomachs; subtract mortality and 
| wasting strength among the tailors, and the 
| workmen, and workwomen, packed in rooms, 
}and strained beyond the proper measure 
lof their elasticity of health; subtract ‘the 
destruction dealt by sewerless and mise- 
rable tenements, among the people cram- 
|med in miserable alleys; subtract the 
corpses left behind the Juggernaut of Metro- 
politan Improvements, which sweep away 
“low haunts,” and build no refuge for 
the ghosts of men by whom they have been 
haunted ;—will any one subtract these and a 
long string of other causes of mortality in 
London, then look at the returns, and say 
how much death would be left to put down 
to the score of London air? If Londoners 
lived regular and simple lives, we do not think 
their air would poison them. The climate of 
London is peculiar; paving and drainage, 
radiation of heat from stone and brick, make 
it much drier than the open country. It is, 
on the average, a degree and a half warmer 
than the surrounding country; not so hot 
during the day, because a veil of smoke impedes 
the sun’s rays, but during the night warmer : 
the winter nights in London are nearly four 
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the Englishman would live and thrive in his 
own country, though it be pestilential to 
the foreigner. But pestilential it is not. It 
is protected from the extremes of heat and 
eold which characterise the summers and 
winters of a continent; it is an equable and 
wholesome air. Thanks to our frequent 
change from sun to shower, our fields and 
copses have a freshness in their green that 
does not frequently console the eye upon the 
continent of Europe. Uncertainty of climate 
begets frequent exercise of ingenuity and 
prudence, Who shall say how much of the 
energy and self-dependence shown among us 
springs directly from the blessing of a climate 


degrees warmer than the same nights in the 
country. If London were well drained and 
Londoners could drink good water, it is pro- 
bable that in the matter of climate the ad- 
vantage to the population of a more equable, 
warmer, and drier air, would counterbalance 
the evil of its smoke. 

We are not disposed, therefore, to abet any 
Englishman who grumbles at the English 
climate; our healthy countrymen need no 
receptacles of foreign air in which to seek for 
wholesome exercise. It is for invalids alone 
that artificial climates can be useful ; and it is 
on behalf of invalids that Mr. Paxton is en- 
gaged to provide, in accordance with his plan, 
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it not be called a Sanitarium. The public 
has made sad confusion among some of its 
vowels since it began to talk familiarly upon 
questions that affect its health. “Sanitary” and 
“ sanatory ” have been used as synonyms, but 
thev are two words with distinct meanings. 
7 Sanitary” is derived from a Latin noun, mean- 
ing healthiness, and signifies that which 
maintains health ; “sanatory ” is derived from 
a Latin verb, which means to heal, and signi- 
fies that by which health is restored. Sani- 
tary principles are applied to society at large ; 
sanatory regulations are enforced on behalf 
of its sick members. An establishment for 
invalids, therefore, is to be called a Sana- 
torium: a Sanitarium would be a place of 
refuge for sound men who found it impossible 
to keep their health intact among open drains 
and balls and supper parties. 

We have already said that we admire 
heartily the scheme of Mr. Paxton. We can- 
not but believe that there are many sick 
among us whose restoration to a state of 
health would be assisted greatly by a change 
of climate, and who, from the peculiar nature 
of a case, or from the want of sufficient means, 
cannot afford to travel. Such patients might 
lodge in a Sanatorium, have the advantage of 
residence and exercising ground in a climate 
suitable to their disordered functions, and at 
the same time remain under the careful dis- 
cipline of their own medical attendant. 
Patients who go abroad for benefit of health 
too often forget that change of climate can do 
little more than place them under circum- 
stances more favourable to their efforts by fit 
regulation of their time and diet, and by use 
of prescribed remedies, to re-establish health. 
They embark for Rome or Nice, throwing 
the doctor overboard, expecting climate to 
do all: climate then fails, and as a remedy, 
it comes to be pronounced a piece of quackery. 
As a specific, as a sole remedy, no doubt it is, 
on the whole, as much a quack remedy as 
Morison’s Pill ; that pill contains ingredients 
of use in their right place. Quackery consists, 
not in any thought or thing, but in the method 
of employing it. 

We say, then, that the Sanatoriums proposed 
by Mr. Paxton, though not wanted by the 
healthy, and of use only to some among the 
sick, are institutions which may be established 
as most valuable auxiliaries to the doctor. 
They will not supersede all travel among 
invalids ; although we call it travelling “ for 
change of air,” 1: is not change of air alone 
by which the patient who can travel receives 
benefit. In the first place, he gets a sea 
voyage, and there are not a few sick men and 
women whom that mode of travelling im- 
proves in health. The sea-sickness is often a 
curative process, The rolling of the ship, 
causing a constant action of the muscles of 
the body, has been called a sort of exercise, 
taken unconsciously, which gives the system 
strength and tone. Then there is the novelty 


a Sanitarium at the Victoria Park. Then let 


[Conducted by 
of circumstance ; there are the chances and 
changes of the voyage to amuse the mind, 
Travel involves, then, change of scene, a 
constant invitation of the mind to look with- 
out, and to forget to pore over the body's 
ailments. Sights are strange, and sounds are 
strange ; the English ear is plunged into a 
bath of French or Italian chatter. Settled 
abroad, the patient’s climate is not shut upin a 
glass house, with a collection of plants soon 
familiar ; he wanders under open sky, in town 
streets, among picturesque and novel costumes, 
over hill and dale, by sea and river side. He 
takes the diet of the country, so far as it suits 
him ; eats the birds and fishes, or the fruits, 
perhaps, of the climate he has sought. To 
be sure, cooks might supply each Sana- 
torium with an ordinary of the dishes of 
the climate, for those patients not under 
peculiar regimen; but the house and the 
glass building, with the flowers, the food and 
air of Italy, walked into from a street-door, 
perhaps, in Piccadilly, must inevitably want 
avery large number of those accessaries to 
travel, which are to many invalids the most 
important elements of cure. Not even ten 
miles of panorama in the hall, starting from 
London Bridge, exhibited before the neophyte, 
would be a substitute for the preparatory 
journey. A “Madeira Sanatorium” near 
Regent’s Park, would poorly imitate the ripple 
of the waves and the warm sea-breezes of that 
very wholesome island. This is not said, how- 
ever, with the least feeling of discouragement 
towards the proposition made by Mr. Paxton. 
His project is no complete substitute for foreign 
travel, no encroachment upon foreign inn- 
keepers, or invasion made on our domestic 
doctors. It simply professes, that if change 
of climate be auxiliary to medicine in certain 
cases of disease, that change can be provided 
here in England, here in London, for those 
patients who either are past bearing the 
fatigues of travel, or are too poor for the 
expense of travel, or who cannot travel with- 
out losing the advantage of that medical 
assistance in which they have most reason to 
repose their trust. This proposition could not 
have been made fifty years ago, or if made, 
the necessary arrangements could not have 
been carried out. It is made now, when it is 
strictly practicable, and deserves of all men 
serious attention. 

What sort of proposition was made fifty 
years ago, we desire now to show; a proposi- 
tion founded very likely on a sound idea, 
supported certainly by eminent and able men, 
but worked to death by its projectors. It is 
a little more than fifty years since Dr. 
Beddoes was at work upon the notion of his 
Medical Pneumatic Institution. “A tempo- 
rary institution might,” he conceived, “be so 
contrived as greatly to assist in deciding how 
far elastic fluids will be of service in diseases. 
Among the peculiar advantages of such an 
institution, persons of information appear to 
have been most struck with the following :— 
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Firstly, To a complete trial of this practice, it 
might be necessary to fill apartments with 
modified air. Even unfavourable conclusions 
should be established in such a manner as to 
leave no regret behind; and persons of en- 
larged views will, I suppose, assent to an 
observation of Mr. Thomas Wedgwood, ‘That 
it is worth while to expend the specified sum 
in order to assure ourselves that elastic fluids 
will not be serviceable as medicines.’ Secondly, 
It would be desirable to have the means of 
applying this practice to animals—as dogs 
and horses—labouring under dangerous or 
fatal disorders. Thirdly, We might carry on 
physiological investigations of longer duration 
and greater extent, than have ever yet been 
devised, with a view to discoveries, applicable 
to the practice of physic. Fourthly, As all 
| imaginable precautions would be taken to 
authenticate facts and give them publicity, a 
large quantity of matter for reflection, if not 
| of knowledge immediately useful, would be 
| thrown into circulation. Yifthly, Observa- 
| tions on private patients may suggest modes 
_ of applying air, not easily practicable but in 
an appropriated building.” This plan of 
Dr. Beddoes had no reference to climate ; it 
did not mean a change of our air or diet, but 
the introduction of aériform medicine. More 
| or less oxygen, more or less hydrogen, the 
addition of any gas or vapour found to have 
a medicinal effect when inhaled, was what the 
| projector contemplated. The manufacture of 
| the modifying gases was accomplished by an 
apparatus invented and furnished from the 
Soho Works of Boulton and Watt; James 
Watt being a warm supporter of the scheme. 
|| That inhalations of this kind were not in- 
| operative on the human system, must be from 
the nature of things obvious. Ether vapour 
was among the remedies employed, and 
thinking of this, Dr. Beddoes writes, “If a 
species of opium capable of lulling the excru- 
ciating pains of cancer for weeks or months 
had been discovered, it would doubtless be 
received with avidity by the members of the 
medical profession, and with benedictions by 
the diseased. But because it is uncertain 
| whether a complete and permanent cure can 
| be effected by the application of air, this 
|| treatment is not only neglected, but resisted.” 
| Ether vapour since that time has been re- 
ceived with benedictions ; and the day may 
come when many other medicinal “ airs ” will 
become known as blessings by the sick. It 
is impossible not to be amused—though there 
is no ridicule in our amusement—at the 
philosophic enthusiasm with which Watt 
laboured at the question. Here, for example, 
is a notion found among a string of hints :— 
“Tf it be certain that butchers are exempt 
from phthisis, putrid animal efiluvia may be 
useful ; and if the matter which constitutes 
the smell, be not the useful part, it may be 
corrected by powder of charcoal, which does 
not otherwise hinder the progress of putre- 
faction.” Such a notion of a Sanatorium 
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could be carried out now only by the London 
Corporation, and upon the site of Smithfield. 
Here is a complete note from Watt to Dr. 
Beddoes, which is one of the most delicious 
examples extant—not being fiction—of a 
philosopher astride upon a hobby. 

“T have just made an air, which, as it has 
great powers, may, for aught I know, have 
great virtues ; my experience extends only to 
its bad qualities—Pyro-sarcate. I put 2 oz. 
of lean beef in the fire-tube, and obtained, by 
mere heat, 250 cubic inches of air, highly 
foetid, like an extinguished tobacco-pipe ; 
inflammable, with a very blue flame; little 
diminished by lime and water. Pyro-hydro- 
sarcate: on adding water to the red-hot char- 
coal of this beef, I obtained 600 cubic inches 
of air, with a foetor not so bad as the other ; 
burning with an orange-coloured flame ; 
losing not one-thirteenth in lime-water. The 


| smell of the first made me sick, though I did 


not inspire any purposely, and not above one- 
third of the quantity mentioned was let loose 
in my laboratory, and three doors and a 
chimney were open; we were, however, 
obliged to leave the place for some time. The 
Pyro-hydro-sarcate seemed to possess the 
same property, but was more cautiously 
treated; I was giddy all the afternoon. 
Pyro-comate : Next day 2 oz. of woollen rags 
were put into the tube; they gave, by mere 
heat, 800 cubic inches of air, foetid, though 
not so offensive as the other; burning with 
a deep blue flame; not tried with lime and 
water. Piy-hydro-comate, by addition of 
water to the red-hot charcoal, gave above one- 
and-a-half cubic foot of air, foetid, but more 
like vol. alkali in smell, burning with a yellow 
flame ; losing one-fifth by washing with lime 
and water; part was undoubtedly alkaline 
air, and absorbed by the water ; the water in 
the refrigeratory was strongly impregnated 
with fcetid vol. alkali. Though none of 
either of the airs was inspired that could be 
avoided, I had a slight, though uncommon 
nausea, attended with some elevation of the 
spirits, all that evening, but no heat or thirst ; 
in short, it was very like the effect of the 
fumes of tobacco on an inexperienced person. 
Tn bed I was restless, though without pain or 
particular uneasiness. I could aot sleep. 
Next day the nausea, and some giddiness, 
continued, or rather increased, and a head- 
ache came on. The uses of this air, if it has 
any, I leave you to find out. I think I shall 
have no more to do with it, or with animal 
substances. One may discover, by accident, 
the air which causes typhus, or some worse 
disorder, and suffer for it. 


“ October 7, 1794. James Watt.” 


Experiments on medicated air appear to 
form, however, no part of the scheme of Mr. 
Paxton. That is a matter to be left entirely 


to the medical profession. To provide glass 
promenades attached to buildings, well venti- 
lated, dried, warmed and regulated to a given 
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climate, spacious and judiciously supplied 
with flowers, is the purpose of the plan now 
laid before the public. It was suggested, 
many months back, by the “ Lancet ”"—a sug- 
gestion founded on the construction of the 
Exhibition building—that a covered garden, a 
glass building, ought to be attached to London 
hospit: ils, for the exercise and refreshment of 
the patients who are therein cabined and con- 
fined. That Mr. Paxton has been commis- 
sioned to erect such a building in connexion 
with the new hospital in Victoria Park, isa 
matter of sincere congratulation to the public. 
A practical beginning has been made; sharing 
the public faith in Mr. Paxton, we feel sure 
that = wil! cause it to appear a good be- 
ginning. There will be more to follow, and 
perhaps we may say to our great architect in 
glass that w hich was said ‘by Milton to an 
artist of the tuneful kind — 


“To after age thou shalt be writ the man, 
That with smooth air couldst humour best our Lung.” 


CHIPS 


BALLINGLE N. 


In our number, published on the 26th of 
April last, we gave an account of one of the 
most interesting, and as it has turned out, one 
of the most successful experiments to agricul- 
turalise the wilder parts of Ireland, which has 
yet been tried. A portion of the townlands of | 
Ballinglen (not Ballinglew, as it was pre- 
viously printed), taken, for the experiment’s 
sake, by a few Scottish gentlemen, still thrives 
and improves under the judicious superinten- 
dence of the overseer, Mr. James Carlaw. We 
mentioned that ladies of rank, not contented 
with subscribing to the scheme, had travelled 
alone to the spot to verify with their own eyes 
the reports of the overseer. We are now 
enabled to publish an account of one of these 
journeys, by a lady who is nearly related 
to a Minister of State: it was originally 
communicated in a letter to a friend. 


“You ask me to give you some account of my 
expedition to Ballinglen, and of my impressions on 
the spot. I believe many of my friends thought it 
rather a rash and Quixotic measure on the part of 
an ‘unprotected female,’ to start off alone to the 
wilds of Mayo, without a single acquaintance in the 
whole province of Connaught! But so far from 
having any reason to regret the step, nothing ever 
repaid me more fully for a certain amount of trouble 
and inconvenience—dangers or real difficulties there 
were none—and I met with kindness and civility 
from all ranks and classes. We proceeded in the 
little outside cars, as they are called, and drove 
through Ballinglen. The afternoon was beautiful, 
and I cannot tell you how delighted I was with the 
aspect of the little settlement : it seemed like a green 
spot in the desert. In the first place, it has a good 
deal of natural beauty, which, after the extreme 

ugliness of the district T had traversed, was very 
refreshing. The shape of the ground is exceedingly 
pretty, as it slopes towards the. sea—the farm- house, 
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the school, the church, and the ruins of an old castle, 
all stand upon different eminences overlooking the 
Balling, which winds agreeably along the glen, and 
is generally fordable, but after rain becomes a very 
turbulent stream, overflowing its banks, and causing 
much mischief. The fields on the farm, instead of 
being little patches, were of good size—well drained, 
well cultivated—the crops remarkably clean, instead 
of being choked with weeds—the stones removed 
from the surface of the land, and employed in repair- 
ing the-walls and damming out the river. I was.in 
a civilised country again; instead of universal decay 
and deterioration, everything announced care, in- 
dusiry, and a regular system of husbandry carried 
out in the midst of a wilderness. Mr. Carlaw deserves 
great credit indeed for what he has effected in so 
short a time, and with such materials; for except the 
goodness of the soil (which is not peculiar to the 
spot), he had no encouragement, and nothing to 
trust to but his own energy and perseverance. He 
may point to these fields with excusable pride. How 
completely they disprove the assertion that the Irish 
cannot and will not work! It is satisfactory to see 
how much he is appreciated by the peasantry. They 
began by Sains him an eccentric man for getting 
up so early, and rather severe in the quantity and 
quality of labour he exacted; but gradually they 
allowed that he ‘ seemed to know what he was about, 
and it was as well to satisfy him by doing things 
thoroughly, as he paid them punctually, and ‘never 
imposed upon a poor crathur.’ There is no jealousy 
of him as a stranger or a Presbyterian ; his integrity, 
his strict impartiality and justice are universally 
admitted; and the benevolence of his wife makes 
her a blessing to her poor neighbours. I spent my 
time very pleasantly with these worthy people, and 
in visiting the schools and some of the cottages, 
secompanied by Mr. Allen. What dens they were 
w the abodes of human beings, and what wretched- 
ness they sometimes contained! but everywhere I 
found good-humour, cordiality, and the most won- 
derful submission to their lot. As to the children, I 
was charmed with them. Their extreme intelligence 
and desire to learn are very striking. I was asto- 
nished at their quickness, and their answers in 
Scripture, geography, and arithmetic; and it was a 
pleasure to see them, in spite of their rags, so merry 
and light-hearted, poor little creatures! and also 
(which I did not expect) so clean and tidy—their 
teachers make a great point of it. I am sure these 
children are fit for anything, from their capacities 
and their good dispositions; and I cannot but be 
sanguine that they will turn out very different 
members of society from their parents, who are 
peaceable and inoffensive enough under all their 
privations; but such a poor ignorant helpless. race! 
How I wish many people would go and see for 
themselves what I have seen. I feel sure they would 
then be anxious to assist us in the work which is 
carrying on, of employing and instructing this unfor- 
tunate and neglected population. I did so long to 
take possession of the whole glen, and appropriate 
it to the spade and the schoolmaster. It is a sin to 
see such fine land overrun with thistles and ragweed, 
and a still greater, that so many of the children 
should be condemned to ignorance and idleness for 
want of a friendly hand outstretched to rescue them. 

“ One of the things which struck me as most want- 
ing in the glen, was medical advice, and I was 
anxious to establish a medical club, upon the footing 
of those in Northumberland; but I found the diffi- 
culties insuperable, from the poverty of the district. 
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We might, however, establish a sick fund, and send 
medicines from Apotheearies’ Hall, for Mrs. Carlaw 
and the schoolmaster to distribute, with the aid of 
books. I wished I could have been lodged in the 
glen, but that was impossible. Ballycastle is a very 
poor place: there is nothing worthy to be called an 
inn, and the accommodation is sorry. Being out of 
the regular line of tourists is an advantage in one 
respect, as there are hardly any professional beggars. 
I was surprised at being so little solicited for money 
by poor objects, whose tattered garments and ema- 
ciated countenances denoted the extreme of want. 
They really looked half-starved. They are a small 
race, below the usual Irish stature, and many of the 
young have a prematurely old appearance. I told 
Mr. Carlaw I had come a thousand miles to see the 
farm, and that I did not regret the trouble. 

“T spent two months altogether in Ireland, and 
was in eighteen different counties. There is a wide 
distinetion of character between Tipperary and 
Mayo, but I never met with want of civility any- 
where. I saw much beauty in some parts of the 
country, and many gratifying evidences of improve- 
ment, both moral and physical. Much is still 
wanted before it can become a really flowrishing 
country, but I feel more hopeful since I have seen 
it; and the exertions of some of the landed pro- 
prietors to improve their estates, and raise the con- 
dition of their people, are beyond all praise. I trust 
they may be rewarded with the success they so 
well deserve, and inspire others who have hitherto 
disregarded their responsibilities with a desire to imi- 
tate them. The greatest difficulty in dealing with the 
Irish, is their religion; but if they are convinced of 
your good faith and kind intentions towards them, it 
is not insuperable. The first thing is to set them a 
good example, and show them that strict morality, 
veracity, and regular money payments, are virtues 
practised by Protestants. The natural resources 
of the country are very great; and I am confident 
there is much io be done with poor Paddy, if people 
will set about it in the right way. That right way is 
certainly pursued at Ballinglen, and I saw nothing 
between Enniskillen and Kenmare (my extreme 
points) which gave me more sincere satisfaction than 
the results of the experiment. Would it could be 
carried out on a larger scale, and the same system 
applied to the numerous places in the west of Ireland 
which still are what Ballinglen was; and though 
schools and Seripture-readers are, thank God, gradu- 
ally creeping on, and bringing the greatest of all 
blessings—the Bible—within reach of these neglected 
creatures, yet how much remains still to be done, 
and what a mass of evil to overcome with good! Is 
it wonderful that ignorance and hopeless destitution 
should occasionally lead to crime ? (I am surprised 
there is not infinitely more); and are not these 
things, within only twenty-eight hours’ journey from 
London, a scandal and reproach te us ?” 


The lands of Ballinglen belong to John 
Knox, Esq., of Castlerea, and it was not till 
recently anticipated that they would require 
to be sold under the Encumbered Estates Act. 
Intimation has, however, been made to this 
effect in the Court of Chancery, and it is pro- 
posed by the little knot of Edinburgh philan- 
thropists that a sufficient sum be collected to 
purchase the townland of Ballinglen, of which 
the farm in question forms a part. The pro- 
priety of making this attempt, in present cir- 
cumstances, will be evident to all who are 
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acquainted with the state of Ireland. The 
extent of the estate is about one thousand four 
hundred aeres, which, as appears from the 
Ordinance valuation, yields a yearly rental of 
about three hundred and ten pounds; this, 
at sixteen years’ purchase, without reference 
to the public burdens, would represent a 
capital of about five thousand pounds, the sum 
now proposed to be raised. When the sub- 
seription is complete, and the land purchased, 
the conveyance shall be made to trustees, and 
the returns be applied to the prosecution of 
the agricultural operations, the assistance of 
the agricultural sehool, and to elevating the 
moral and social condition of the population 
in the midst of which the work is carried on. 

The intention of giving a more permanent 
character to what has been so well begun, 
cannot fail to recommend itself to those who 
have taken an interest in promoting the im- 
provement of the Irish ; and it is to be hoped 
that the subscribers to this excellent purchase 
will be prompt, numerous and liberal. The 
experience of two years has demonstrated 
that, by kind and judicious treatment, the 
natives of Connaught are willing to labour at 
very small wages upon their own soil and in 
ways foreign to their habits, and that strangers 
have found themselves as safe to carry on such 
work in Mayo as they would be in any other 
district in the United Kingdom. 


CHAMOUNY. 

Tus glorious spot, which so vividly rests 
in the memory of every traveller who has 
visited it, and which beams so brightly on the 
hopes of those who anticipate a journey to the 
Alps, requires no new description or advice 
how to reach and enjoy it ; numerous journals 
and guide-books amply furnish all these. But 
one who has frequently visited this beautiful 
valley, at intervals during thirty years, has 
observed many changes ; and among the most 
recent, one that may do much to destroy its 
future prosperity, if it be not suppressed. 

At my first visit there, in 1822, I found no 
more than a single inn in which English tra- 
vellers could be received with English comfort : 
it was the Hétel de Londres, kept by Victor 
Tairraz. I shall never forget the kind and 
unofficious attention which we received during 
our stay there, from the host and his excellent 
wife, and which contributed so largely to our 
enjoyment of our visit to Chamouny. 

I have since been there five or six times, 
and marked many social changes—not physical 
ones: for, at Chamouny, the forms of nature 
seem eternal. But old guides had died. 
Jacques Balmat, “ Mont Blanc,” as he was 
called, still loitered about the inns to be 
noticed by travellers, as the first intrepid 
man who had attained the summit of the 
mountain; others had disappeared whose 
names were almost as familiar. New laws had 
been enforced by the Government to regulate 
the guides. Of some, tales were related of 
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their death in pursuit of the chamois ; one of 
poor Jacques Balmat himself, who at seventy 
years of age, in 1835, met his death as a gold- 
finder. He had perished in his infatuated pur- 
suit, by falling from a precipice into a ravine, 
which became his grave ; for his body could 
not be recovered. 

At each visit I found changes in the valley 
and its inhabitants. New inns were estab- 
lished as travellers increased ; some, by per- 
sons who were envious of the success of mine 
excellent host of the “Londres,” and touting 
became a system; but amidst all the changes, 
Victor Tairraz sustained his reputation for his 
superior tact and knowledge in accommodating 
the English so as to make them feel them- 
selves at home in this the grandest rest- 
ing-place in Europe. At length, he too was 
gathered to his fathers, and his excellent 
wife retired to the little town of Sallenches, 
down the valley of the Arve. Their sons 
succeeded to the management of the Hotel 
de Londres. Jealousies, however, had sprung 
up even in the time of old Victor. The 
Curé was enraged that he permitted his 
English visitors to have the service of their 
Church read on the appointed day in the 
hotel, and forbade it; but all who were in 
the house at the time went out to worship 
in the openair. What atemple! Chairs and 
a table, supplied by Victor, were placed in 
the meadow on the bank of the Arve; and 
after the service, all the English then pre- 
sent signed and sent a memorial to the 
Government at Turin. This was liberally 
answered by authorising, from that time, the 
service of the English Church within the 
hotels. 

The number of visitors to Chamouny 


annually increase, and among them a large | 


proportion are young men; who, in the 
height of health and vigour, ramble in the 
autumn into Switzerland, and visit those 
glorious scenes in Savoy. Sometimes un- 
favourable weather may detain the pedes- 
trians for some days. These are weary days 
to them; and suggested to a hoary game- 
ster the plan of building a large hotel on 
the left bank of the Arve, and of estab- 
lishing a gambling table to occupy the time 
of travellers when it hung heavily upon 
their hands. A gambling house at Cha- 
mouny is a manifest desecration. He did 
not, however, at first get a grant from 
the Government, as he expected, for his 
establishment, though he has indirectly ob- 
tained his object (for, we hope, only a brief 
time) by uniting his gaming-house with an 
hotel already established, which he has fitted 
up as its “Salle de Lecture.” Here the 
journals may be read, and here Rouge et Noir 
is provided for the wicked and the weak. 
Some sad scenes have already been the con- 
sequence of this demoralising combination. 
The visitor to the Hotel who inquires for 
Galignani is directed to the “ Casino,” which 
is always open to him. Scouts are placed at 
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all the points of interest around Chamouny ; 
such as the Montanvert, the Flegére, the 
source of the Arveron, the Cascade deg 
Pélerins, and other points, to place cards in 
the hands of visitors, of which the following 
is a literal translation :— " 


* Casino, CHAMOUNY. 


““]. Travellers are admitted without charge. 

© 2. The news-room is open all day. 

“3. The hazard-tables are open from three till 
eight every evening.” 


Children in the villages between Geneva and 
Chamouny throw these advertisements into 
the windows of the carriages ; and most of 
the inns on the road are placarded with this 
iniquitous information. ‘The visitors’ books 
strongly express the feelings of indignant tra- 
vellers of respectability at this dishonour to 
the Vale of Chamouny. The following is one 
of many such notices :— 


“The Earth is the Lord's.” The mountain and yale, 
The glacier and torrent, proclaim 

Of His might and His power the marvellous tale, 
Of His wisdom and goodness the fame. 


But the devil was vexed, that to heart and to head 
These wonders their lessons should tell ; 

So he, stealthily leaving his brimstone bed, 
E’en in Chamouny set up a hell. 


In striking contrast to this temple of un- 


hallowed excitement, a chapel, the first ever | 


permitted in the valley for Protestant worship, 
has been built, which will, I hope, become 
an important antidote to the abominable 
Casino. 

The gamester, with his Casino, will not be 
driven out until the guides purge the valley 
of him. It is difficult to conceive a more com- 
plete scheme than his, to convert the most 
rational of pursuits among young men into a 
means of their ruin. They leave home in the 
full confidence of their parents and friends for 
a tour in the Alps, little suspecting that, 
amidst scenes so glorious in nature, an inn- 
keeper can be found so witked and impolitic 
as to attach a gaming-house to his establish- 
ment; and to make the reading-room, in 
which their young visitors seek information of 
their homes, a decoy to their destruction ; 
where, at a table d’héte, the head of a con- 
spiracy against the morals of unsuspecting 
travellers is seen in contact with persons of 
rank and character who would elsewhere 
shrink from such contamination. 


THE JEWS IN CHINA. 


THERE is a quaintness in the notion of a 
Jewish colony surrounded by Chinese ; the 
fixed among the fixed. The fact that such a 
colony exists, or has existed when found, ought 
to be especially remarked, for to ethnologists 
and others it may prove a valuable opportunity 
for speculation. Jews in China, what will they 
be like? will the Jew stand out from the 
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surrounding uniformity of Chinese life, like 
the one tree of the desert (for which, see 
Panorama of Overland Mail, and hear lecture 
upon same); or will he become non-entity, 
like among like, adding nothing to the first 
idea—silence in a calm? In the Jewish syna- 
gogue of Kai-foung-fou, concerning which we 
have presently to speak, there are Chinese 
inscriptions. The first placed there in 1444, 
by a literary Jew, is intended to prove the 
close analogy between Jewish and Chinese 
points of doctrine. “The author,” it says, 
“of the law of Yse-lo-ye (Israel) is Ha-vou- 
Jo-han (Abraham). His law was translated 
by tradition to Niché (Moses). He received 
his book on Mount Sinai. His book has fifty- 
four sections. The doctrine which is therein 
contained, is much like that of the Kings,” 


author of the inscription repeats many pas- 
sages to prove that in their worship to 


THE JEWS IN CHINA. 





father Ricci died in the year 1610, at Pekin, 
which was his station. Father Ricci, at Pekin, 
first heard of the Jewish synagogue at Kai- 
foung-fou, and the information startled him 
exceedingly. The young Jew who enlightened 
Father Ricci on the subject told him that there 
were then at Kai-foung-fou barely a dozen 


| J ewish families, and that for five or six hundred 


years they had preserved in their synagogue 
avery ancient copy of the Pentateuch. ‘Lhe 
father produced a Hebrew Bible, and the 
young man recognised the characters, although 


lhe could not read them, for he knew no 
| language but Chinese. 
| Father Ricci (whose business at Pekin would 


Four years after this, 


not permit him to go gadding) had an oppor- 


|tunity of sending off to Kai-foung-fou a 


| Chinese Jesuit, with a letter written in Chinese, 
(which are sacred volumes of the Chinese). ‘Ihe | 


to the chief of the synag 


ogue, He explained to 


\the rabbi his own reverence for the books of 


heaven, their ceremonies, their behaviour to | 
the old and young, their patriarchal cha-| 


racter, their prayers, and their mode 
honouring dead ancestors, the Jews resemble 
the Chinese. 


The author of a second inscription, a grand | 


mandarin in his own time, 
same purpose. 


speaks to the 
“From the time of Han,” 


of | 


| 


the Old Testament, and informed him of its 
fulfilled predictions, and the advent of a 
Messiah. The rabbi shook his head at that, 
saying, “that so it could not be, because they 
had yet to expect the Messiah for ten thou- 
sand years.” The good-natured rabbi never- 
theless did homage to Father Ricci’s great 
abilities. He was an old man, and saw none 
about him fit to guide his people; he there- 


says this gentleman, whose name is Too-tang, | fore besought the learned Jesuit to come to 
“from the time of Han, the Jews fixed them- | Kai-foung-fou, and undertake the guidance of 
selves in China ; and in the twentieth year of|the synagogue, under one only condition, ¢ 


the cycle 65, (whichis, by interpretation, 1163,) | true Chinese-Jewish one, that he would pledge 


they offered to the Emperor Hiao-tsong a| himself to abstinence from all forbidden meats. 


tribute of cloth from India. 
them well, and permitted them to live in 
Kai-foung-fou. They formed then sixty-six 
families. They built a synagogue where they 
placed their Kings, or Divine Scriptures.” 
This mandarin concludes with an eulogium 
of Jewish virtue, after the approved manner 
of epitaphs., 

The Jews emphatically cultivated agricul- 
ture, commerce, were faithful in the armies, 
upright as magistrates, and rigid in ob- 
servance of their ceremonies. One only 
wants to wind up with the scrap, “ Affliction 
sore, long time they bore ;” but afiliction 
on account of the Chinese, at any rate, 
they certainly did not bear; they were 
more than tolerated, they were understood ; 
ceremony-men to ceremony-men were cere- 
moniously polite to one another. The Jews 
and Chinese even intermarried ; on their first 
introduction by way of Persia to the 
Ciinese Empire, they had settled here and 
there in sundry Chinese cities; but by 
marriage with Chinese disciples of Confucius 
or Mahomet, the Jewish colonies were melted 
down into the pure Chinese metal ; and when 
this history begins, nothing is known of any 
synagogue in China, save the synagogue at 
Kai-foung-fou, which is a city in the heart of 
the Flowery Land, the capital of the central 
province of Honan; and for an account of 
which we are indebted to Father Ricci, one 
of the Jesuit Missionaries, 





He received | However, that was very much as if Dr. Jones 
\of Bettws-y-Coed should offer his practice to 


Sir B. Brodie of London. Father Ricci had 
a larger work in hand, and so he stopped at 
Pekin. 

In 1613, Father Aleni (such an uncommonly 
wise man, that the Chinese called him the 
Confucius of Europe) was directed to proceed 
to Kai-foung-fou and make investigation. 
Father Aleni, being well up in his Hebrew, 
was a promising man to send on such an 
errand, but he found the rabbi dead, and the 


| Jews, though they let him see the synagogue, 


would not produce their books. The par- 
ticulars of nothing having been done on this 
occasion are to be found related by Father 
Trigaut, in choice Latin, and choicer Italian, 
(de Expedit. Sinicd, lib. 1., cap. 2, p. 118,) 
and by Father Samedo (Relatrone della China, 
part 1., cap. 30, p. 193.) 

A residence was established by the Jesuits 
in Kai-foung-fou. Vow, thought those who 
thought at all upon such matters, we shall 
have something done. If we can only compare 
our Old Testament texts with an ancient 
exemplar, that will be no small gain. A 
certain Father Gozani went zealously into 
the whole subject, entered the synagogue, 
copied the inscriptions, and transmitted them 
to Rome. 

The Jews told Father Gozani that in a 
temple at Pekin was a large volume, wherein 
were inscribed the sacred books of foreigners 
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resident in China. That volume was sought 
afterwards by Europeans at Pekin, but not 
found. Certainly, such a volume does exist 
among the Chinese records. The Jews, how- 
ever, told Father Gozani not only about what 
existed at Pekin, but all about themselves at 
Kai-foung-fou. The father wrote a letter, 
dated 1704, containing what he learned in 
this manner. It appears that by that appli- 
cation of “soft sawder” which is or ought to 
be well understood by men of the world and 
Jesuits, the father gratified the Jews. so that 
they paid him voluntary visits. He returned 
their visits by a call upon them at their 
synagogue, where, he says—“ [ had a long 
conversation with them; and they showed 
me their inscriptions ; some of which are in 
Chinese, and others in their own tongue. I 
saw also their Aims, or religious books, and 
they suffered me to enter even the most secret 
place of their synagogue, to which they can 
have no access themselves. That place is re- 
served for their Chan-Kiao; that is to say, 
chief of the synagogue, who never approaches 
it but with the most profound respect. 
“There were thirteen tabernacles placed 
upon tables, each of which was surrounded 
by small curtains. The sacred Aim of Moses 
(the Pentateuch) was shut up in each of these 
tabernacles, twelve of which represented the 
Twelve Tribes of Israel; and the thirteenth, 
Moses. The books were written on long 
pieces of parchment, and folded up on rollers. 


I obtained leave from the chief of the syna- 
gogue to draw the curtains of one of these 
tabernacles, and to umrol one of the books, 
which appeared to me to be written in a hand 


exceedingly neat and distinct. One of these 
books had been luckily saved from the great 


inundation of the river Hoang-ho, which | 
overflowed the city Kai-foung-fou, the capital 
}over the names and chronology in Genesis, 


of the provinee. As the letters of the book 
have been wetted, and on that account are 
almost eflaced, the Jews have been at great 
pains to get a dozen copies made, which they 
carefully preserve in the twelve tabernacles 
above mentioned. 

“There are to be seen also in two other 
places of the synagogue, coffers, in which are 
shut up with great care several other little 
books, containing different divisions of the 
Pentateuch of Moses, which they call Za- 
Kim, and other parts of their law. They use 
these books when they pray; they showed 
me some of them, which appeared to be 
written in Hebrew. They were partly new 
and partly old, and half torn. They, however, 
bestow as much attention on guarding them 
as if they were gold or silver. 

“Tn the middle of the synagogue stands a 
magnificent chair, raised very high, and orna- 
mented with a beautiful embroidered cushion. 
This is the Chair of Moses, in which every 
Saturday, and days of great solemnity, they 
place their Pentateuch, and read some 
portions of it. There also may be seen a 
Van-sui-pai, or painting, on which is inscribed 








the Emperor’s name; but they have neither 
statues nor images, This synagogue fronts 
the west, and when they address their prayers 
to the Supreme Being, they turn towards 
that quarter, and adore him under the name 
of Tien, Cham-Tien, Cham-ti, and Kao-van- 
voe-tche ; that is tosay, Creator of all things; 
and lastly, of Van-voe-tchu-tcai, Governor 0 
the Universe. They told me that they had 
taken these names from the Chinese books, 
and that they used them to express the 
Supreme Being and First Cause. 

“In going out from the synagogue, I 
observed a hall, which I had the curiosity to 
enter, but I found nothing remarkable in it, 
except a great number of censers. They told 
me that in this hall they honoured their 
Chim-gins, or the great men of their law, 
The largest of these censers, which is intended 
for the Patriarch Abraham, stands in the 


| middle of the hall, after which come those of 


Isaac, and of Jacob, and his twelve branches, 
or the Twelve Tribes of Israel ; next are those 
of Moses, Aaron, Joshua, Esdras, and several 
other illustrious persons, both male and 
female. 

“ After quitting this apartment, they con- 
ducted us to the Hall of Strangers, in order 
to give us an entertainment. As the titles of 
the books of the Old Testament were printed 
in Hebrew at the end of my Bible, I showed 
them to the Cham-Kiao, or chief of the syna- 
gogue; he immediately read them, though 
they were badly printed, and he told me that 
they were the names of their Chin-Kim, or 
Pentateuch. I then took my Bible, and the 
Cham-Kiao took his Beresith (thus they name 
the Book of Genesis); we compared the 
descendants of Adam, until Noah, with the 
age of each, and we found the most perfect 
conformity between both. We afterwards ran 


Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuter- 
onomy, which compose the Pentateuch, or 
five Books of Moses. The chief of the syna- 
gogue told me that theynamed these five books 
Beresith, Veelesemoth, Vaiiora, Vaiedabber, and 
Haddebarim, and that they divided them into 


| fifty-three volumes ; viz., Genesis into twelve, 


Exodus into eleven, and the three following 
books into ten volumes each, which they call 
Kuen. Some of these they opened, and pre- 
sented to me to read; but it was to no pur- 
pose, as I was unacquinted with the Hebrew 
language. 

“ Having interrogated them respecting the 
titles of the other books of the Bible, the 
chief of the synagogue replied, that they were 
in possession of some of them, but that they 
wanted a great many, and of others they had 
no knowledge. Some of his assistants added, 
that they had lost several books in the 
inundation of the Hoang-ho, of which I have 
spoken.” 

Father Gozani has spoken of the inunda- 
tion, but we have not, and so we will do so 
now. Previously, however, we may call at- 
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tention to the distinct adoption of the Chinese 


“Hall of Ancestors” among these Jews, and 
of a place for showing hospitality to strangers 
as an appendage to their place of worship. It is 
in this way that, without violating their own 
opinions, they became assimilated more com- 
pletely to their neighbours. Father Gozani 
also notes that their accounts of sacred his- 
tory were grossly disfigured with Talmudical 
legends, or other stories of that class—a fact 
not to be lost sight of by the speculator. The 
Jews, in the time of Father Gozam, composed 
seven rag ere Kin, Che, Kao, The- 
Man, I 
aomeal souls, They intermarried with each 
other, and had their own fashion of hair- 
cutting. These seven families of Kai-foung-fou 
were the remains of seventy who had of old 
established themselves in that capital. Now 
for the inundation. That event took place 
in the year 1642, and it occurred as follows :— 
Li-cong-tse, a rebel, with a big army, besieged 
the city. The inhabitants, after defending 
themselves for six months, 
succumb, because they expected rescue from 
the Emperor. The Emperor did come, a 
yastly clever fellow, who determined to de- 
stroy the enemy by a great master-stroke. 


“T’ll drown every man-jack !” he said, and | 


broke the dikes that confined the Hoang-ho, 
or Yellow River, 
city. Out poured the stream and drowned 
the besiegers, and besieged the city in its turn, 


knocked down its walls, and destroyed thirty 


thousand of its inmates. The Emperor, a 
ecckney sportsman on the largest scale, shot 
at the pigeon and killed the crow. It was in 
this inundation that the number of the Jews 
was thinned ; 
river, their Pentateuch was damaged and 
some other portions of their scripture alto- 
gether lost. 

Before passing down from Father Gozani, 
we must extract his rough picture of the 
Jewish synagogue, as it existed in his d: ay. 
He says of the Jews— 

“'They have no other synagogue but this, in 
the capital of the province of Ho-Nan. I 
perceived in it no altar, nor any other furni- 
ture, but the chair of Moses, with a censer, 
a long table, and large chandeliers, in which 
were placed candles made of tallow. This 
synagogue has some resemblance to our Euro- 
pean churches ; it is divided into three aisles ; 


that in the middle is coonpied by the table of 


incense, the chair of Moses, the painting, and 
the tabernacles alre eady mentioned, in which 
are preserved the thirteen copies of the Pen- 
tatench. These tabernacles are constructed 
in the form of an arch, and the middle aisle is 
like the choir of the synagogue; the two 
others are set apart as places of prayer, and 
for the adoration of the Supreme Being. 
Within the building there is a passage which 
runs quite round, 

“As there formerly were, and still are, 
among them Bachelors and Aien-sens, which 


|manner of Chinese, 


Neg: 1i—ineluding in all about one| 


still refused to| 


a league distant from the | 


|'To the present day our story now descends ; 
diluted by the waters of the | 








IN CHINA. 


is adegree different from that of a Bachelor, 
I took the liberty of asking them if they 
rendered homage to Confucius ; they replied, 
that they honoured him im the same manner 
as the rest of the literati, and that they 
assisted them in solemn ceremonies, which 
are performed in halls dedicated to their 
great men. They added, that in spring 
and autumn they practised certain rites in 
honour of their ancestors, according to the 
in the hall next to 
their synagogue ; that they did not present 
them the flesh of hogs, but of other animals ; 
that in other ceremonies they were contented 
with offering them porcelain dishes filled with 
dainties and sweetmeats, which they accom- 


| 
| panied with perfumes and profound reverences 


or prostrations, I asked them, likewise, if in 
their houses or Hall of Ancestors, they had 
tablets in honour of their departed relations : 


| they replied, that they used neither tablets, 


images, nor anything else, but only a few 
censers. We must, however, except their 
mandarins, for whom alone they place in the 


| Hall of Ancestors a tablet inscribed with 


their name and rank.” 

Father Gozani adds, that “these Jews, in 
their inscriptions, call their law the Law of 
Israel, Yselals-Kiao, which they name also 
Kon-Kiao, Ancient Law; Tien-Kiao, Law 
of God, and Titen-Kin-Kiao, to signify that 
they abstain from blood, and cut the nerves 
and veins of the animals they kill, in order 
that the blood may flow more easily from 
them.” 

This custom gives to the Jews in China, at 
the present day, the name of Cut-Nerves. 
, 
for, after the time of Father Gozani, blank 
follows in the way of action. Father Etienne, 
who meditated a work upon the Sacred Serip- 
tures in reply to the Critict Sacri, was eager 
to push on investigations. From the letter of 
Father Gozani, and from those which Father 
Domingo and Gambil wrote upon it, material 
was obtained for the memoir published under 
the direction of M. L. Aimé Martin, in which 
he remarks that the detail would-be regarded 
with the more curiosity, as it had been 
often demanded, and as Father du Halde 
had contented himself with merely promis- 
ing it in his great work, “Description de 
la Chine.” So we have fairly got out of the 
past into the present, where our story thus 
runs on. 

In the year 1815, the Chinese Jews 
voured unsuccessfully to communicate with 
Europe by means of'a Hebrew letter addressed 
to London, which seems not to have been de- 
livered, Last year the Jewish Society of 
London determined, however, to communicate 
with them. Miss Cooks, an energetic ard 
devoted Jewess, placed her purse in ‘the 
hands of the Society ; nothing impeded fresh 
research ; the English Bishop at Hong Kong 
co-operated, Dr. Medhurst was consulted, 
and two Chinese Christians were at length 


endea- 
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appointed to proceed to Kai-foung-fou. The 
elder of these two was a bachelor; the 
younger was a student from the Missionaries’ 
College at Batavia; but the junior was 
named to head the enterprise, because he had 
previously displayed zeal and ability, and also 
because he could write English fluently, and 
would journalise in that language. His 
journals, therefore, could be laid before Miss | 
Cooks, uninjured by translation. 

Our heroes—for so we will call the two 
adventurers—set out from Shanghae, on the | 
15th of last November, by boat to Toing- 
kiang-tou. In a car, drawn by mules, they 
were then jolted along, following the track 
of the Hoang-ho, rising at three o’clock on 
winter mornings, to save time—a proceeding 
which involves almost supererogatory self- 
denial. Population near the Yellow River 
they found rare and unhealthy. Localities 
which figure in the geographical charts of 
the empire as principal places, or as towns 
of the second class, are but huge piles of 
rubbish, surrounded by crumbling walls. 
tere and there a gate, with its inscription 
half efiaced, informs the traveller that he is 
entering a mighty town. 

Perseverance, and a mule car, brought the 
travellers at last to Kai-foung-fou. They 
found there many Mahometans, openly exer- | 
cising right of conscience, and flying their} 
religion on a flag displayed over their gate. 
These Mahometans are, for the most part, | 
hotel-keepers, and with one of them our| 
heroes lodged. Of him they began asking about | 
Cut-Nerves. Mine host of the Crescent said 
there were still some Jews in Kai-foung-fou, 
and offered himself as cicerone to their syna- 
gogue. Thither they went; they found its 
outer wall in ruins; briars and dirt filled the 
grand entrance; “the pillars of the building, 
the inscribed marbles, the stone balustrade, 
before the peristyle of the temple, the orna- 
mental sculpture—all were cracked, broken, 
and overturned.” Under the wings of the 
synagogue, the chapels built in honour of the 
patriarchs—nestled together, cold and naked, 
sleeping on the bare stones, those objects 
of our European interest, “the Jews in 
China.” Poor and miserable as they are, 





} 
| 
| 


they had begun to sell the stones of their | 


temple for bread, and a portion of land 
within their sacred enclosure had been 
already sold to an adjacent temple of the 
Buddhists. 

Still, there were the cylinders enclosing the 
sacred rolls of the Old Testament, which, 
luckily, had not proved eatable. In number 
these rolls were about a dozen, each thirty 
feet long by three feet wide. They are of 
white sheep-skin, inscribed with very small 
Hebrew characters. 

For fifty years these poor Jews have been 
without the guidance of a rabbi, and there is 
not one left who can read a word of Hebrew. 
In a dozen years, probably, the last trace of 
the Jews in China will expire. The travellers 


gave money to the mournful congregation in 
the synagogue, and received leave to copy the 
inscriptions, about which the Jesuits had 
previously informed us. Moreover, they ob- 
tained, and have brought home, eight Hebrew 
manuscripts ; six contain portions of the Old 
Testament ; namely, of Exodus, chapters 1—6, 
and 38—40 ; of Leviticus, chapters 19. 20 ; of 
Numbers, chapters 13. 14. 15; of Deuter- 
onomy, chapters 11—16, and chapter 32; 


| with portions of the Pentateuch, the Psalms, 


and Prophets. The other two manuscripts 


jare of the Jewish Liturgy. The leaves of 


these manuscripts “are of a species of card- 
board, on which the words, as it were, are 
engraved with a point ; the binding is in silk, 
and bears evident marks of being of foreign 
origin. Two Israelitish merchants, to whom 
these books were shown at Shanghae, spoke 


|to having seen similar ones at Aden, and the 
| presence here and there upon the margins of 
| Persian words, interspersed with Hebrew 
| annotations, seemed to indicate that the books 
| came originally from some western country of 


Asia, perhaps Persia, or some of the high 
provinces of India, where Persic has from 
time immemorial been the language used 
among people of education. Although the 
annotations mentioned are numerous, and 
apparently referring to different epochs, no 
trace of any Chinese character is to be dis- 
covered, nor any of those marks or signs 
which immediately betray Chinese origin. 
No date exists by which the age can be deter- 
mined.” 

We hope the statement is correct which 


\tells us that these manuscripts are to be 


deposited in the British Museum. Fac-similes 
are at the same time promised, printed in 
Hebrew, accompanied with a plan of the 
synagogue, made on the spot by the Chinese 
travellers, and the journal of our junior hero, 
written in English and Chinese. The journal 
in English would not be a very ponderous 
|affair, the entire expedition having occupied 
only two months ; the residence at Kai-foung- 
| fou, five days. We may usefully remember 
| how the good Chinese, rising so fearfully be- 
| times, did justice to the generosity and zeal 
of their patroness. Are there not men of 
might at work upon investigations for the 
public, who, at their ordinary rate, might 
have come to abandon this business in forty 
years, after eliminating fifty pounds of blue 
book ? 
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